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TRADE RECESSION IN HONGKONG AND OUTLOOK FOR 


A decline in the Colony’s trade 
figures for autumn is foreshadowed by 
the present recession in business; al- 
though the drop in importers’ foreign 
orders compared with the earlier 
months of this year may amount to 
some 10 to 20%, business is still on a 
higher level than during the same 
period of 1947. 

The recession is seasonal in the first 
place but it appears to many mer- 
chants as if the current buyers’ resis- 
tance might be an indication of some- 
thing more serious: a depression. Such 
apprehensions are entirely without 
foundation. 

The principal reasons for the decline 
in the number of indents are the 
mounting disorders in China with the 
accompanying inflation which have de- 
cimated, as it were, the ranks of the 
buyers and have impoverished wider 
circles; simultaneously the unauthoris- 
ed importation of foreign goods into 
China has, by virtue of the effective 
assistance rendered by Hongkong Gov- 
ernment to the increasingly weakening 
Nanking Government, been almost 
completely stopped; furthermore the 
buyers’ market, in which we now are 
living since many months without hav- 
ing fully realised its implications, has 
grown more selective and after having 
‘suppliea the urgent requirements of 
the people in the Far East a point of 
saturation has been reached which can 
only be overcome if prices show more 
elasticity and the high profit margins 
of the first postwar period are sacri- 
ficed for the benefit of expanded busi- 
ness. 


In the current sales resisting mar- 
kets it proves ever more difficult to 
dispose of commodities which origin- 
ate in hard currency countries; their 
prices are ata disadvantage with ster- 
ling prices and while still Empire fac- 
tories cannot satisfy all the demand 
which has piled up since the end of 
war, on account of buyers giving pre- 
ference to British goods and enjoying 
more competitive prices as well, the 
various buying interests are now 
patiently waiting until they can take 
Gelivery of British goods and they are 
no longer rushing in to the American 
market which, in most cases, can sup- 
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ply local, China and other Far Eastern 
requirements but at prices which no 
longer the consumer is willing to pay. 
At the present juncture the agio 
which hard currencies enjoy in an 
open exchange market over the pound 
sterling operates against the exporting 
interests of the U.S., Switzerland ete. 
but promotes effectively sterling area 
countries’ sales to the dollar area. 


Psychological Factors in Trade Re- 
cession 


A certain amount of aggravation of 
the current business recession is to be 
found in the psychological make-up of 
the Chinese merchant; when prices 
show a falling tendency the majority 
of Chinese tre ders will, without bother- 
ing to investigate into the sources and 
potential effects of a price slump, cease 
buying and blindly anticipate continual 
price drops until such a time when the 
reverse movement sets in at which oc- 
casion they will commence buying and 
continue with a vengeance thus driv- 
ing prices beyond their natural point 
of ascendancy. Losses, both ways, are 
inevitable when adhering to such 
methods of t:ading. 

It is significant and provides a les- 
son in Chinese merchants’ psychology 
that in a dropping market Chinese 
dealers when ordering from importers 
on indent are required to pay margin 
money from 25 to 50% which they re- 
luctantly do (although this practice is 
not in conformity with the regulations 
adopted by the Hongkong General 
Chamber of Commerce) while in a ris- 
ing market the dealers, afraid that the 
importers may not honour the contract, 
insist on the importers’ accepting as 
high as possible margins or guarantees. 
It has happened only too often that 
dealers defaulted on their buying con- 
tracts when the imported goods arriv- 
ed at a time of a heavy price slump 
and it seemed financially more advis- 
able to refuse taking delivery thus 
losing their margin. money; the moral 
damage done to themselves and to the 
interests of Chinese dealers at large 
has never been appreciated. 

Local commercial banks have, with 
the exception of one or two _ banks, 
been opening far less letters of credit 


during the last few weeks than earlier 
this year; both the number of L/C'’s 
opened and the amounts of them are 
eonsiderabiy smaller. But this develop- 
ment is seasonal and has been observ- 
ed every year. 


Exports of Hongkong Manufactured 
Goods 


On account of the glut in Far East- 
ern markets in cotton piece goods and 
the export drive, or as now many bus- 
ness men openly say the dumping, of 
Chinese cotton munufactured articles 
(mainty shirtings) as well as the ad 
vent of the Japanese cotton yarn and 
piece goods world-wide sales, the local 
knitting, weaving, garment making 
and hosiery industry has been unable 
to maintain its position in overseas 
markets. Nevertheless, the consump- 
tion of cloth and miscellaneous cutton 
goods will be stepped up after the end 
of summer and then increased sales 
of local mills should improve the posi 
tion of mill owners and factory hands. 
A determined downward revision of 
export prices will, however, be neces- 
sary in order to keep abreast of the 
Japanese and Shanghai competition. 

Other industrial products of local 
factories have not felt much of the 
sales resistance abroad and, on the 
whole, their merchandise is finding 
more interest particularly in recently 
developed markets. 

As we are now proverly' entering 
into the first phase of normal world 
trade after the long interruptions of the 
war and postwar adjustment years, it 
behoves our industries to get in line 
with the manufacturing industries in 
neighbouring countries and emphasise 
quality, reliability, fair price; with alk 
the natural advantages enjoyed in this 
Colony they cannot fail themselves nor 
the community. 


The Bogey of Depression 
At one or two locat meetings sf 


an ad hoc committee protesting 
against the American policy of 
economic recovery of Japan the 
spectre of depression was  con- 
jured up, but while very few 


listened to the more emotional than 
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rational arguments of the anti-Japa- 
nese boycott organisers some uneasi- 
ness was felt about the future of 
Hongkong’s business in a Far East 
which is characterised by continual 
deterioration in China and the re- 
covery of Japanese export industries 

Meanwhile the organisers of the 
movement “Stop America to recon- 
struct Japan” — incidentally a matter 
which is quite removed from the pro- 
vince and the understanding of local 
factory owners—have contributed in 


their small way to the increase of 
local merchants’ worries. There has 
been much discussion, uninformed as 


it largely was, about the “present 
economic position,’ meaning the price 
movements in international markets 
end their effects on the local entrepot 
trade and the output of export indus- 
tries. 

It is certain that wholesale com- 
modity prices are on the decline but 
the drop in most cases is small; 
however, with regard to certain indus- 
trial raw materials (notably heavy 
chemicals and dyestuffs) which have 
been imported here in illogically big 
quantities, and at prices which were 
higher than paid elsewhere, the dif- 
ference between the 1947 peak prices 
and the current more realistic though 
still high level is remarkable. In no 
other branch of business have price 
declines and subsequent losses been 
so heavy. 


Depression in China 


The most important single factor 
for the early improvement in the en- 
trepot business of the Colony would 
appear to be the resumption of more 
active trading with China. This, un- 
fortunately, cannot be hoped for 
ander present most discouraging con- 
ditions in China. But there always 
will be business with China even if, 
as assuredly they will, conditions are 
to deteriorate still further. China 
needs food for her people, raw 
materials for her factories and _ she 
bas a few commodities which the 
world is ready to buy. 

While civil war may further dis- 
locate communications in North and 
Central China and civic insecurity 
in China north of the Yangtse is bound 
to assume appalling proportions, the 
relatively pacified South, particularly 
the provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 
Yunnan, parts of Fukien, Kweichow, 
Kiangsi and Szechuan, will continue 
doing trade with foreign countries and 
this trade will increasingly be chan- 
nelled via Hongkong. 


Development of Trade with Japan & 
Korea 


The improvement of Hongkong’s 
trading position in the Far East de- 
pends however on the solid develop- 
ment of an entrepot trade with Japan. 
The success of the Japanese rehabili- 
tation is today everywhere acknow- 
ledged, even among the Japanese who 
have been most grudging in confirm- 
ing that their country is vigorously 
on the road back to prosperity. 

In the promotion of business. be- 
tween Japan and Far Eastern: markets 
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as well as the sterling area and af- 
filiated currency areas the importance 
of Hongkong can yet outshine its 
present light of prosperity. 

No official and private efforts are 
great and adequate enough to make 
the necessary far-reaching plans for 
the development, on a grand scale, 
of Japanese imports and exports via 
Hongkong, and_ realise such plans 
without delay. 

In a similar though on a much 
more modest scale Hongkong’s busi- 
ness with Korea, irrespective of the 
38th parallel, can be developed as_ it 
has already been so convincingly pre- 
pared by so many enterprising mer- 
chants, Korean, Chinese, European. 
So far it was only a beginning; the 
potentialities of Korea as a producer 
of primary commodities are hardly 
realised and appreciated. There is 
much natural wealth in the soil of 
Korea and with the energetic stimulus 
of foreign trade the industrious Kore- 
an will work wonder for the benefit 
of his own people and the expansion 
of international trade. 


Hongkong, on the crossroads of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans recognised 
as an honest broker and a most effi- 
cient clearing house, is predestined to 
become Korea’s principal entrepot. 
More and better shipping services and 
the extension of regular air communi- 
cations should speed uv trade with 
Korea via hiongkong. 


Although our commerce with 
Malaya and Singapore, with British 
Borneo and the Netherlands Indies, 
with Siam and Indochina, with the 
Philippines and the whole Pacific area 
has made -nost astounding progress 
since the end of war, further advance 
is certain particularly with regard to 
Indonesia as these rich islands are 
progressively brought back to full pro- 
duction; the hope, that Indochina will 
if not settle the internal dispute so at 
least effectively 1educe the area of 
strife, has grown brighter since the 
establishment of a new government in 
our neighbouring country under Pre- 
sident Ngyuan van Xuan; and conse- 
quently trade should soon further ex- 
pand. 


Tourist Trade 


The last few months have brought 
here more tourists than at any time 
since the end of war and_ prospects 
are most favourable for a steady in- 
crease in tourist visits. From the re- 
opening of Japan to overseas visitors 
the Colony should derive important 
benefits; at the same time foreign 
travellers may exclude China, for 
obvious reasons, from their itinerary 
and be satisfied with Hongkong for the 
“charms and thrills’ and the gewgaw 
of the Orient. 


Here is a very wide field for enter- 
prising hoteliers, restaurateurs and 
specialists in the tourist industry: the 
scenic beauty of the Colony, both of 
the Island, the New Territories and 
some of the smaller islands (like 
Cheung Chau) can be made to pay 
big profits. The Colony if it is to be- 
come a réally high spot of interna- 
tional tourist traffic needs more 
elaborate ‘beaches, recreation facilities, 
modern attractions (eg. a floating 


hotel, a country resort in Taipo or 
Sheungshui) and, first of all, expert 
advertising of its “glorious spring and 
autumn”. 

There is a real gold mine in the 
developing of Hongkong’s tourist traftic 
in a big way. 


The Prosperity of Hongkong 


By all standards, the Colony’s in- 
habitants have been enjoying an un- 
usual measure of prosperity since the 
return of the Britisn authority. 

The local residents found full em- 
ployment at relatively high salaries 
and wages in a currency which proved 
stable and the intrinsic value of which 
has increased during the postwar 
years. Earnings, on the whole, were 
better than in any other Far Eastern 
city and payrolls were more or less on 
a level with those in Britain and the 
United States. Cost of living remains 
high but the income of especially the 
working classes is much in advance of 
the increased cost of living which 
testifies to the improved standard of 
living of the workers. 

The best criterion of prosperity is 
savings of the wage earners and to 
judge by the many small bank ac- 
counts owned by local residents which 
on the average show regular increases 
there has been plenty of it during the 
last 2% years. And during the same 
period there has taken place an enor- 
mous amount of popular buying, partly 
of necessities but also a very high per- 
centage of luxury articles. Spending 
has been of a remarkably high order. 

There is of course some unemploy- 
ment in the Colony but this is attribu- 
table solely to the heavy influx of re- 
fugees from North and South China 
who wanted to escape the chaos of 


China and to enjoy the security of 
Hongkong. Under present conditions 
of civil war and political unrest in 


China the number of immigrants will 
increase and vacancies in commercial 
and industrial firms, in government 
and transportation services wiil al- 
ways be too few to accommodate the 
newcomers. 


Testifying to the high degree of 
prosperity of Hongkong are the sales 
reports of the department stores and 
the innumerable retail shops. The 
pent-up buying urge of the common 
people obtained fullest satisfaction and 
any imaginable luxury article has been 
bought up in amazingly large quanti- 


ties. Spending for amusements, es- 
pecially cinema entertainment, for 
high-class restaurant pleasures and 


the like has been conspicuous. 

The relative number of private au- 
tomobiles in ‘the Colony is probably 
among the highest in the world and 
the taxis and public hire cars, be- 
sides being all of the latest model and 
often expensive American limousines, 
are certainly, in relation to the num- 
ber of residents, the by far most 
numerous in Asia. 


There also has proceeded in Hong- 
kong a great amount of building con- 
struction (new and_ rehabilitation) 
which has not found its equal in any 
part of the Far East and can favour- 
ably compare with building progress 
in the U.S 
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The demand for ever more houses 
continues and all over the Colony new 
structures are going up. That so 
much has already been achieved and 
that new constructions are speeded up, 
at high cost of land and labour and 
eonstruction materials, further testifies 
to the prosperity of the community at 


large. High earnings stimulate de- 
mand for better and more modern 
houses and for the possession of 


mechanical equipment in every con- 
ceivable form. 

The influx of wealthy Chinese re- 
fugees has contributed to the boom in 
the building industry and in land 
prices. 

Most public comganies were able to 
report record earnings and_ share- 
holders have amply benefitted from 
the good working results. But also 
private companies down to the small- 
est shops have had exceptionally good 
years; part of the outsized profits went 


again into improvements, new con- 
structions, modernisations. 
Doctors and lawyers have been 


working overtime and their earnings 
can truly be described as embarras de 
richesse. 

By contrast, there have been only 
very few business failures; the two 
or three big affairs were entirely due 
to exceptional circumstances of bad 
luck or to the criminality of some of 
the post-war gentry of merchant 
marauders, 

So conspicuous have been the profits 
of business enterprises that some 
objections especially to the high cor- 
poration profits were frequently heard, 
such objections obviously being based 
either on resentment or misconcep- 
tions. It is not realised by many 
people that high corporation profits do 
not signify the exploitation of: the pub- 
lic but the high degree of prosperity 
of the community. 


The Basis of Hongkong’s Prosperity 


The political status of Hongkong be- 
ing a British Colony and thus a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations has assured hongkong’s pro- 
gress in the past as in the present. The 
pre-requisites and guarantees for the 
continued prosperity of the Colony are 
the cooperation between the people of 
Hongkong and the Commonwealth and 
Empire, the operation of a benevolent 
government guided by London but ad- 
vised by the local community and the 
spirit of enterprise of modern business 
men. 

The, promotion of Hongkong’s own 
interests -is coinciding with the inter- 
ests of the whole Commonwealth and 
therefore the spirit of mutual assis- 
tance and of sincere cooperation has 
been kept alive. 

That the present form of govern- 
ment is not fully representative has 
been recognised and constitutional re- 
forms are underway. The most im- 
portant criterion of government, good, 
bad or indifferent, remains, however, its 
efficiency, its good intentions, its in- 
tegrity, its fairness. There is general 
agreement that the Hongkong Govern- 
ment staffed by experienced and high- 
ly qualified civil servants has been liv- 
ing up to the most optimistic expecta- 
tions of the community. Much of 


the remarkably fast rehabilitation 
of the Colony must be credited to 
the wise planning and the efficient ad- 
ministration of all civic affairs by the 
lecal Government. 

Some voices of dissatisfaction have 
been heard time and again claiming 
that there was some lack of speed on 
the part of several government depart- 
ments but the apparent official slow- 
ness has often been explained by the 
difficulties confronting Government in 
solving the problem of recruiting an 
adequate number of qualified civil ser- 
vants both here and in the Empire. 
Many departments are badly under- 
staffed and then there is, for about 
four months of the year, the stress of 
a trying tropical climate to be reckon- 
ed with which naturally lowers any 
person’s physical and mental efficiency. 

Considering the many temporary 
difficulties which arose after the end of 
war the administrative progress 
achieved by Government is just as re- 
markable as the general recovery of 
the Colony. 


Political Situation: 
China” 


“Trouble out of 


Unique in the Far East, Hongkong 
was spared any open political sirife 
and thus the contentedness of the citi- 
zens has been heightened. Put the un- 
dercurrent of political antagonism can- 
not and has not been ignored; there is 
always potential danger that the hostil- 
ity between the supporters of the pre- 
sent Chinese government in Nanking, 


that is the centre and rightist Kuomin- 
tang, and the Communists as well as 
the liberal opposition to Nanking com- 
posed of various democratic parties and 
movements and the leftist Kuomintang, 
may issue into more than verbal 
clashes. The increasing ferocity of the 
struggle inside China is bound to 
create more tensions among the Chin- 
ese in the Colony. 

_ As long as the Kuomintang author- 
ities remain in control of South China, 
which is by no means a certainty for 
the coming year, the local situation 
may remain stable. But the inroads of 
militant groups opposing the Kuomin- 
tang rule in Kwangtung are becoming 
more frequent and the authority in a 
number of country districts has al- 
ready passed from Canton to so-called 
liberation or people’s committees, or- 
ganisations mostly affiliated to or guid- 
ed by the Communist Party. 

In order to ensure the continued 
peaceful and orderly life of the com- 
munity the Hongkong authorities have 
done their best to tone down all ex- 
aggerated political propaganda and 
they have found much cooperation by 
the various Chinese political factions 
which realise that the local people 
would not stand for an extension of 
China's civil war and misery outside 
the borders of China. 

The political agitators do, it is hoped, 
appreciate that 

“He who talks and talks with grace 

Is ever welcome at this place; 

But he who talks more than his share 

Is never welcome anywhere.” 


HONGKONG AS NANKING’S SCAPEGOAT 


Unwarranted Accusations by the Nanking Press 
and Unwanted Visits of Nanking Missions 


The spreading confusion in China 
has led again to a number of inspired 
attacks on Hongkong as being, in part, 
responsible for the deterioration of the 
economic position of China. The 
charges, completely unfounded and put 
forward without any facts and figures 
to substantiate them, are usually 
couched in. slightly derogatory and 
slanderous forms; they were fabricated 
in order to divert the public wrath 
about the “corruption, inefficiency and 
incompetence” of the National Govern- 
ment of China from the real culprits 
who are sitting in Nanking. ‘ 

Two points are raised by the paid or 
self-appointed spokesmen of the Nan- 
king authorities with regard to Hong- 
kong, viz. 

(1) that Chinese flight capital has 
peen and is being coming to Hongkong, 
and 

(2) smuggling between the 
and China is increasing. 

As regards the first point, the situa- 
tion has been reviewed_in our last 
issue, page 32 (“Chinese Flight Capital 
in Hongkong”). 

Concerning the second point, smug- 
gling, the facts are revealed in the 
article “The Trade of Hongkong with 
China” appearing elsewhere in this 
issue. The paid propagandists of Nan- 
king who cry “smuggling” and point an 


Colony 


accusing finger at Hongkong are shown 
up, in the light of the facts and figures 
of this article, as what they are: de- 
famators and liars. 

All attempts by the Nanking author- 
ities to deceive the Chinese people 
about the real reasons of monetary in- 
flation, the rise of commodity prices, 
civic insecurity and economic regres- 
sion will boomerang with devastating 
effect on the heads of those who are 
guilty of these “economic crimes.” 


“The Root Cause of the Financial 
Chaos of China” 


In the sober words of the Federal 

Reserve Bank of New York (Review 
for June):— 
_ “Any internal reforms that might be 
initiated by the government, concomit- 
antly with the distribution of the com- 
modities provided through American 
aid, could have only transitory effects 
on the budgetary position under pre- 
sent conditions. The’ root cause of the 
financial chaos is the civil war which 
is absorbing about 80 per cent of the 
government’s outlays, disrupting the 
normal flow of commerce within China, 
and presenting insuperable obstacles 
to the export trade.” 

The Kuomintang-boss Mr. Chen Li- 
fu was most explicit, on June 18:— 
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“China is in the midst of inflation 
and the value of her currency depre- 
ciates proportionately with speed of 
inflation. The plan (currency reform) 
can only succeed if more stable condi- 
tions can. be achieved.” 

And the President of the Executive 
Yuan, Mr. Wong Wen-hao, on June 15 
stated that the budget of China cannot 
be balanced which is the real cause of 
the progressive deterioration. The ever 
increasing cost of living and prices of 
commodities ‘fare chiefly attributable 
to inflation.” 


Negotiations between the Hongkong 
and Nanking Authorities 


Although the Chinese authorities 
maintain a considerable number of in- 
vestigation bureaus and teams in this 
Colony and are kept abreast of all de- 
velopments, economic and_ political, 
there is still pretended in Nanking that 
more information must be obtained by 
another “mission” to Hongkong. The 
object of this new “mission” is pretend- 
ed to be concerned with the study of 


the problem of “capital flight of Chin- 
ese to the Colony” and “the increase 
of smuggling.” After having ascertain- 
ed the true position the “mission” will 
negotiate another agreement with 
Fongkong Government. 

The local business community, Chin- 
ese and European, is growing more in- 
dignant with these specious efforts by 
the Nanking authorities to shift the 
blame attaching to it onto the shoul- 
ders of the people and the government 
of the Colony. It has become obvious 
during recent weeks that the very ac- 
commodating attitude’ of Hongkong 
Government with regard to Nanking is 
construed as political cooperation and 
some unfortunate and probably violent 
consequences may have to be faced 
unless the local Government carefully 
retraces its steps. 

It is the duty of the local authorities 
not to allow the Nanking regime to ex- 
culpate itself in the eyes of the Chin- 
ese people by the pretence that, some- 
how or other, the foreigners have to be 
held answerable for the chaos which is 
China of today. 


THE CONFLICT IN CHINA AND EUROPEAN 
SUPPORT FOR THE LIBERALS 


In the World Review, London, Mr. 
T. Gibson, who was for a_considerable 
time serving with the Friends’ Am- 
bulance Unit in both Chinas, analyses 
the present situation in Kuomintang 
and Communist China and comes to 
the conclusion that the best contribu- 
tion the western world can make to 


the termination of the struggle in 
China is by lending support to the 
Liberals, the various groups, move- 


ments and associations which, although 
without any army. or any physical 
power behind them, command increas- 
ing confidence among the educated 
and progressive people of China. 

In their attitude towards the wes- 
tern world the Liberals are also 
most acceptable to Europe and Amer- 
ica. So far the “middle-of-the-roaders” 
have only received moral encourage- 
ment although the United States 
Government has at times pressed on 
Nanking to include Liberals in_ its 
government, thus paving the way 
for an end of the civil war. But the 
intransigeance of the reactionary 
Kuomintang has foiled sall such outside 
efforts. Stronger measures by _ the 
western powers will have to be taken 
if the seemingly unending war in 
China is to be brought to an end. 

In the following excerpt of Mr. Gib- 
son’s article the position of the two 
principal parties and contestants for 
power is discussed. (Ed.) 


s ® & & 
Decline of the Kuomintang 


The Nationalist Kuomintang stands 
now as the citadel of extreme Right- 
Wing opposition to both Communists 
and ‘liberals’, It has held on to the 
constitutional unity of China ahd re- 
fuses to contemplate either a partition 
between Communist and Nationalist 
zones or a coalition in which the Com- 
munists would have any influence. 


Tne Party began its existence as the 
instrument through which the  social- 
istic revolutionary, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
planned to found a new, Chinese-style 
democracy. But, as its power has 
grown, the imagination of its leaders 
seems to have narrowed, and the 
strength of their hold upon the 
idealism of the ordinary people has 
diminished. It ig true there is a more 
moderate ‘Political Action Group’ 
which includes Gen. Chang Chun. 
But the real influence has. been in 
other hands. T.V. Soong has been, 
until recently, the ‘front-office’ man 
representing the alliance of money, 
secret police and ‘dynastic marriage’ 
on which the regime has largely de- 
pended. Last year he was discreetly 
withdrawn from the political limelight 
for a season. Hig prestige had fallen 
so low that, when he invited his prin- 
cipal critics to an ‘amicable tea-party’, 
cnly a minority turned up. But so 
able and wily an executive has been 
allowed too long to vanish. He is now 
installed as Governor of Kwangtung 
Province—perhaps scheduled as_ the 
last bastion of the Nationalist cause 
in South China. ‘T.V. has always 
been a pliant bridge between Western 
capital and Chinese politics. It is not 
out of the question that he may dis- 
place the Generalissimo himself one 
day. For, whatever the real motiva- 
tion of the latter, it is other men who 
have paid the piper and it is they 
who ‘call the tune.’ 


The music is not over-harmonious. 
The Party is engaged simultaneously 
in two wars of attrition. Inside the 
territory under its control it has been 
engaged in a ruthless campaign of 
political suppression of minority 
liberal opinion. Outside its own ter- 
ritories it is engaged in open war with 
the Chinese Communist Party. In 
both these struggles there is a ten- 
dency for the observer to assume that 


the composition of the Kuomintang 
Party and its supporters can be infer- 
red from the issues over which it is 
fighting. Because of its persecution 
of the liberals, it is tempting to assume 
that al! the Kuomintang Party mem- 
bers regard civil liberties with the 
savage derision accorded them by the 
Party’s masters. 


Chinese Communism 


Chinese Communism has developed 
right from the start as an indigenous 
movement cut off to a surprising ex- 
tent even from the influence of Russia. 
Its problems have been different from 
those which faced the Western revolu- 
tionaries. Except for the factory belt 
along the Eastern coast of China and 
a few isolated industrial centres scat- 
tered along the main railways, China 
is still not only a peasant population, 
but also dependent upon a_ peasant 
economy. Unlike the other ‘backward’ 
countries, it is as yet undeveloped as 
a great market for industrial goods. 
On the other hand, the countryside is 
not divided into the huge estates which 
were a feature of Tsarist Russia. So 
for the Chinese Communists and those 
they wish to influence, there is not 
much propagandist appeal in the Mar- 
xist attack on the exploitation of ‘great 
landlords and capitalists’. The real 
enemy is the rapacious small-holder 
and the village moneylender. . Similar- 
ly, there is little chance for large-scale 
trade union activity, because the wor- 
kersin most Chinese factories are num- 
bered in tens and scores rather than in 
hundreds and thousands. Both land- 
owners and capitalists have been too 
numerous to ‘liquidate’. So Chinese 
Communism has from the very begin- 
ning been extraordinarily moderate in 
much of its economic programme. It 
has aimed at redistribution of land- 
holdings on a more equitable basis, but 
it has been careful to include the for- 
mer landowners amongst the _ re- 
cipients of the share-out. And in the 
industrial field there has been no at- 
tempt to take over large undertakings, 
even within the Communist zones. 
More recently Mao Tse-tung has gone 
out of his way in a speech to the Party 
to warn everyone inside and outside: 
Communist territory to avoid ‘Left- 
Wing adventurism’. By this he means, 
apparently, any activity which dis- 
putes the authority of the employer, 
as distinct from demanding better con- 
ditions for the employees. 

The picture of the Communist terri- 
tories today is indeed a novel one. 
The administration is carried on with 
the ruthlessness and also the single- 
minded integrity which one associates 
with the convinced Communist wher- 
ever he is. But the programme which 
is administered allows for, and ap- 
parently encourages, a wide variety of 
private property holders ranging from 
the factory owner to the peasants 
themselves, who are now, most of 
them, for the first time owning and 
farming their own land. There is no 
law against gradually increasing any 
industrial or agricultural holding. 


Attitude towards Foreigners 


_For us in the West the vital distinc- 
tion between the parties lies in their 
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THE TRADE OF HONGKONG WITH CHINA 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR THE 


The general decline of China in the 
years following the end of war has 
also adversely affected the commerce 
of the Colony of Hongkong but on ac- 
count of the increase of business with 
other countries Hongkong has not felt 
the depression in China. 

Compared to the prewar average 
trade between China and Hongkong, 
the decline as expressed in the trade 
returns for 1948 is pathetic; while in 
prewar years China accounted for 34 
to 36% of Hongkonig’s imports, and for 
40 to 44% of Hongkong’s exports, the 
respective percentages for the current 
year have declined to 18.2% for im- 
ports and 14.9% for exports. 

Today, the importance of China as a 
supplier of commodities for the con- 
sumption of Hongkong residents or. for 
the re-export from this Colony is only 
half of what it used to be in the years 
prior to the outbreak of the Sino-Jap- 
anese war (1937); and the Chinese as 
‘customers of goods cxported from 
Hongkong have lost much of their pre- 
war importance, buying now _ only 
about one third of what were their 
prewar average purchases from Hong- 
kong. 

Imports Exports 
into H.K. from H.K. 
from China to China 


Prewar ‘average 34-36% 40-44% 
1948 Average 18.2% 14.9% 
Decline against 

prewar average 48% 67% 


HONGKONG’S TRADE FIGURES 


In order to arrive at a proper under- 
standing of the commercial relations 
between Hongkong and China even 
the Chinese Government relies more 


attitude towards the foreigner. The 
‘Nationalists have staked everything on 
American aid and in the process have 
alienated the sympathies of ‘a large 
proportion of their rank and file sup- 
porters. The Communists now risk 
the same danger in their relations with 
Russia: 

The liberal opposition still derives 
much of its strength from the democra- 
tic ideas and the tolerant traditions 
of the West. To them, the British 
position in war-torn and _ fanatical 
Europe reflects far more nearly their 
‘own tragic situation than does America 
in the comparative security of her own 
hemisphere. This westward sympathy 
of Chinese liberals, unlike the Russian 
and American leanings of the warring 
extremes, does not excite the zenopho- 
bia that is latent today in China. It 
is to our interest to recivrocate this 
interest and sympathy. We have it in 
our power greatly to strengthen the 
confidence and the authority of the 
Chinese liberals. But first we must 
learn to give our Western interest and 
assistance on Chinese terms. It must 
be as a sign of our genuine belief in 
the virtue of compromse, our common 
hatred of man-eating ideologies—not 
@as one more manoeuvre in the ‘cold 
war’. 


PERIOD JANUARY TO APRIL 1948 


on the compilations of Hongkong’s Im- 
port & Export Department and less on 
the figures produced by the Chinese 
Maritime Customs. The many evasive 
practices used by Chinese merchants 
and the complicated nature of collating 
statistical information by the Chinese 
Customs Head Office from the inany 
kranches and stations have militated 


China’s comparative importance 


Imports from China 
Exports to China 


Trade balance in favour of China ... 


REDUCED TRADE WITH CHINA 


The trade between Hongkong and 
China always resulted in a favourahte 
balance for-China as this Colony is the 
best export market for Chinese pro- 
duce and manufactured goods apart 
from being a very good direct custom- 
er of Chinese foodstuffs. On account 
of the much reduced Hongkong ex- 
ports to China in 1948 the favourable 
balance of China increased this year 
over 1947. 

The reduction in exports during the 
first four months of 1948 against the 
same period of 1947 amounts to $32% 
million or a decline of 33.4%. 

At the same time China’s exports to 
Iyongkong experienced also a reducticr 
which is so much more remarkatie in 
view of the incessant “export promo- 
tion” propaganda carried on in Chin- 
ese Official circles who also have 
tried to boost the nation’s exports by 
monopolising or cornering many com- 
modities and shipping abroad manu- 
factured goods on consignment basis. 

Hongkong’s imports from China 
dropped this year $12.9 million or 9.8% 
against 1947. 


CHINA’S TRADE RETURNS 


As will be explained later in this 
article, the trade returns of the Chin- 
ese Maritime Customs for the period 
January to April 1948 reveal that 
Hongkong’s trade with China in terms 
of Hongkong dollars was not much 
different from the figures as compiled 
by the Hongkong Import & Export 
Dept. Chinese exzrorts to Hongkong 
for the first four months of 1948 totai- 
led HK$111,186,000, and China’s im- 
ports from Hongkong totalled HK$ 
58,794,000, resulting in a favourable 
trade balance for China of HK$52,392,- 
000. 

Unrecorded trade between the Col- 
ony and China was, therefore, very 
small and all talk of ignorant and 
malicious Chinese observers, writers, 
officials etc. about smuggling between 
China and Hongkong is effectively dis- 
pelled by the facts as erpressed in the 


comparison 


1 


in the past as particularly after the 
end of war—which left China in an 
increasingly chaotic state of general 
affairs—against the compilation of cor- 
rect records. 

Thus the Chinese authorities them- 
selves do not place much confidence 
on the statistics supplied by the Chin- 
ese Customs as well as by many other 
authorities in China. 

The Hongkong official trade figures 
for January/April 1948 with regard to 
trade with China are as follow:— 


in Hongkong’s trade 


First four First four 

months months 

1948 1947 
a ee $ 119,188,412 $ 132,027,185 
eee 64,829,680 97,329,403 


S 54,358,552 $ 34,697,782 


of trade figures from 
Hongkong and from the Chinese Cus- 
toms. 

As regards Hongkong’s imports, or 
vice versa China’s exports, the Hong- 
kong trade returns give a slightly 
higher figure than the Chinese Cus- 
toms, the difference amounting to $8 
million or about 7.2% for the first four 
months of 1948 (or $2 million per 
month). It must however be consider- 
ed that the valuation in China of ex- 
port commodities and the valuation of 
import commodities in Hongkong Giffer 
on account of freight, insurance and 
other costs. These expenses may come 
up to 5 to 7% of the value of the com- 
modities shipped out of China and into 
Hongkong. es 

lt appears, therefore, that auring the 
current year there was very little 
smuggling or otherwise unrecorded 
shipment of Chinese produce and 
manufactured goods into Hongkong. 

As regards Hongkong’s exports to 
China, or vice versa China’s imports, 
it appears that there was a difference 
of $6 million (about 10%), ie. the 
Chinese Customs have recorded that 
amount less of imports from Hongkong 
than were recorded in the Colony as 
exports to China. : 

There always takes piace oe pee 
smuggling and there are also a_ 1e 
politically and army pyrotected gangs 
which manage to get commodities into 
China without the knowledge of the 
Customs; but this amount of unrecord- 
ed and Chinese officially protected and 
sponsored imports into China has 
greatly decreased during recent nionths 
chiefly on account of the further de- 
cline in the purchasing power of the 
Chinese people and the progressive 
pauperisiation of the masses In the 
course of civil war and other depreda- 
tions. ; 

Furthermore it must be_ considered 
that the amount of $6 million, being 
the difference between the Hongkong 
recorded and the Chinese recorded im- 
ports into China for the first four 
months of 1948, might be revised to a 
lower figure in case of allowing a 
larger percentage of imports into South 
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China as having originated in Hong- 
kong (see table 2.B below). 


EXCHANGE RATES AND CHINESE 
CUSTOMS VALUATIONS 


For statistical purposes the Chinese 
Customs value imports and exports at 
a monthly average rate which is sup- 
plied by the Central Bank of China. 
This rate has no practical importance 
but it serves for the computations of 
China’s trade figures which are always 
given in Chinese dollars. | 

It is obvious that in a period of pro- 
gressive and planned monetary infla- 
tion in China the value of CN$ in 
terms of commodity prices and foreign 
exchange is changing practically every 
other day. Thus the *mentioning of 
Chinese trade figures in terms of CNS 
is meaningless; however, no Chinese 
authority, including the Customs, will 
openly admit that the Chinese cur- 
rency cannot be used any longer for 
the purpose of compiling trade statis- 
tics and therefore the Customs con- 
tinue with the procedure of giving 
figures in Chinese dollars, but at the 
same time they state how many US$, 
£, Hik$, Swiss francs etc. each Chin- 
ese dollars values for a_ specified 
period. 

The senseless practice of adding up 
Chinese dollar amounts from month to 
month should however be abandoned; 
one million CN$ in January and in any 
subsequent month of 1948 was greatly 
depreciated in terms of foreign ex- 
change, and it is most misleading to 
announce a trade figure of, say, CN$1 
trillion for a period of four months 
when the depreciation of the CN$ has 
progressed during these four months 
at such speed that the value of CN$1 
million in January was about three 
times the value in April. 


Conversion Rates 


All Chinese Customs values in CN$ 
have to be converted into foreign cur- 
rencies at the conversion rates of the 
Central Bank of China. These conver- 
sion rates for the first four months of 
1948 were as follow:— 


-— Per one million Chinese dollars — 


Vanuary aeece. US$ 9.36 HK$ 45.97 
Bebruary. na. mp tS » 37.44 
MEW “Gouecccor 3 4:93 ebro 
ADI Bercy cra Cece Py BH LOGS. 


The cross rates for HK$/US$ were 
accordingly :-- 


HK$ per US$1 US$ per £ 


JSANUALY. iso. 4.91 3.258 
February 5.24 3.053 
WVEATOH Sone ate ate 5.34 3. 
MADE Gt tose 5.33 3 


For the first four months of 1948 the 
average was HK$5.23 per US$1_ ac- 
cording to the afticial quotation of con- 
version rates of the Chinese Customs 
(Central Bank of China) or US$3.059 
per £, amounting to a discount of 24% 
of the pound sterling’s official rate. 


Trade of China in HK$ 


According to these official Chinese 
conversion rates the total trade of 
China for the first four months of 1948 
was as follows: — 


(in millions of HK$) 
Imports Exports 


January: gies saci 95.6 79.9 
February ® tscicss 73.7 64.5 
Manchities acquscrec. 172.5 92.4 
APP am te cca ales 133.3 89.5 

475.1 326.3 


Hongkong accounted for 12.4% or 
HK$58.8 million of China’s imports; 
and accounted for 34.1% or HK$111.2 
million of China’s exports. 


In terms of US$, at the Chinese offi- 
cial conversion rates, the trade of 
China for January/April amounted to 
US$90.7 million of imports and US$62.6 
million of exports. 


IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF CHINA 


(1) Exports from China into Hongkong 


According to the Chinese Customs 
returns Chinese exports were shipped 
to Hongkong via the following prin- 
cipal ports:—Tientsin, Shanghai, Swa- 
tow, Canton, Kowloon (which is the 
Chinese Customs district adjoining, on 
sea and land, the Crown Colony of 
Hongkong), Kunming, Liuchow, Pak- 
hoi, Kongmoon, Foochow, Taiwan (the 
ports of Taipeh and Tainan), and 
Kiungchow. The heaviest shippers to 
Hongkong were: Shanghai, Canton, 
Kowloon, Taiwan, Tientsin, Kunming 
—in that order. ‘ 


In the table “Exports from China 
into Hongkong” the monthly break- 
up of Chinese exports via the various 
ports is given in converted Hongkong 
dollars for every month and for the 
first four months of this vear. 


(2) Imports into China from Hongkong 


The following are the Chinese ports 
of entry: —Newchwang, Chingwangtao, 
Tientsin, Tsingtao. Chungking, Han- 
kow, Nanking, Shanghai, Ningpo, 
Wenchow, Foochow, Amoy, Taipeh, 
Tainan, Swatow, Canton Kowloon, 
Lappa (the Customs district adjoining, 
on land and water, the Portuguese 
Colony of Maeao), ‘Kongmoon,  Liu- 
chow, Kiungchow, Pakhoi, Lungchow, 
Kunming, Tengchung and Sinkiang. 


Imports from Hongkong are clas- 
sified ‘by the Chinese Customs as 


(a) coming from Hongkong as the 
country of origin or stated by traders 
as the place of origin; and 


(b) coming from 
origin via Hongkong. 
classification is unclear; Hongkong’s 
exports to China are mostly re-ex- 
ports, i.e. merchandise originating in 
other countries but imported into 
Hongkong in the first place, and only 
a comparatively small amount of 
Hongkong manufactured goods (rub- 
ber shoes, hardware, cotton goods 
etc.) are exported directly from the 
Colony. The Chinese Customs dif- 
ferentiate between goods imported 
directly from Hongkong and from 
other foreign countries VIA Hongkong. 


(a) in the table “Imports into 
China from Hongkong (as a direct 


the country of 
This latter 
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source of Origin of Merchandise)”. the 
Chinese Customs recorded imports for 
the first four months of this year, in 
converted, HK$, are given. Imports 
from Hongkong reached China via the 
following principal ports or, in the 
case of Kowloon, Customs stations : —- 
Shanghai, Kowloon, Canton, Amoy, 
Tsingtao, Kunming, Swatow, Tientsin 
—in that order. 


(b) In the table “Imports into 
China via South China ports and 
Taiwan Ports” the value of imported 
merchandise in converted H.K.$, is 
given for the following ports or, in 
the case of Kowloon, Customs 
stations: —Canton, Kowloon, Taiwan 
(Taipeh, Tainan ports), Amoy, Swa- 
tow, Kunming; Foochow, Kiungchow, 
Liuchow, Pakhoi—in that order. 


The imported merchandise has been 
credited by the Chinese Customs to 
the actual country of origin or to such 
source as has been given by the im- 
porting merchant. It is therefore not 
immediately apparent that most of 
the imports into the abovementioned 
ports have arrived in China via Hong- 
kong, i.e. were re-exported from Hong- 
kong. 


Actual Imports 


into China from 
Hongkong 


into 


Direct imports 


China HK$ 10,229,000 


Imports via HK into ‘ 
Canton) sect S55 17,325,000 
Imports via HK into 
owloony ...:-csetecut 16,325,000 
Imports via HK _ into 
Swatow Ss ccs seers 5,040,000 
50% of imports into 
MOY cies cies 3,026,000 
50% of imports into 
TAIWAN Mo ee eee 4,445,000: 
50% of imports into 
Wunmings seeavkicre sere 1,786,000 
Imports via HK _ into 
Pakhoi, Liuchow, 
Kiungchow . aiwcoce. 


411,000 
HK$ 58,794,000 


All imports landed at the port of 
Kongmoon and at the Customs stations 
of Lappa have been excluded from our: 
compilations as practically all such im- 


ports have arrived in China from 
Macao. Although there are direct 
connections between Hongkong and 


Kongmoon, the rather small figures of 
such trade have been ignored. 
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(1) EXPORTS FROM CHINA INTO HONGKONG 
(in thousands of Hongkong Dollars) 
FOUR 
PORTS JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL MONTHS 
HONGKONG 28,307 24,207 27,963 30,709 111,186 
Via Ports 
Tientsin 453 137 729 U 1,326 
Shanghai 6,562 7,744 11,052 14,488 39,846 
Swatow...... 367 673 252 1,168 2,460 
Cantonwaense 12,850 11,462 7,125 4,162 35,599 
Kowloon 7,742 3,428 6,957 8,247 26,374 My 
Kunming 2 2 1,145 _ 1,151 
Liuchow 9 127 110 30 276 
Pakhoi pers . ages — 211 62 133 406 
Kangmooh 24 71 132 98 325 
Foochow ves — 86 145 206 437 
Taipeh, Tainan 121 243 131 2,145 2,640 
Kiungchow 138 23 92 13 266 
* s 2 = 
(2. A) IMPORTS INTO CHINA FROM HONGKONG (AS A_ DIRECT 


SOURCE OF ORIGIN OF MERCHANDISE) 


(in thousands of Hongkong Dollars) 


FIRST FOUR 

PORTS JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL en Mieke 
HONGKONG:-total 2,027 1,168 3,963 3,071 10,229 
Principal ports :— 
Shanghai et 916 417 2,324 1,363 5,020 
Rientsin ~~ <..%. 53 9 30 8 100 
Tsingtao ade 5 — 91 120 216 
IAMNOY ae. ae i70 8 68 74 317 
Swatow...... 49 105 4 2 180 
Canton yn wee 373 288 356 112 1,129 
Kowloon 421 152 1,047 1,338 2,958 
Kunming)... 1 181 21 2 205 

sige: «8 

(2. B) IMPORTS INTO CHINA VIA SOUTH CHINA PORTS AND TAI- 

WAN PORTS 

(in thousands of Hongkong Dollars) 
FIRST FOUR 

PORTS JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL MONTHS 
Foochow 22 57 61 201 341 
AMOY, 2 oh cx 3,677 295 1,118 953 6,053 
Taipeh, Tainan 1,149 2,572 1,964 3,205 8,890 
Swatow...... 928 1,993 765 1,354 5,040 
Canton ice weal 5,108 3,978 3,854 4,385 17,325 
Kowloon 45.4 5,156 2,683 4,678 4,015 16,532 
Liuchow ee 16 42 30 j 89 
Kiungchow.. 52 51 66 101 270 
Pakholisei%<0:< 1 8 3 40 52 
Kunming 720 1,359 942 551 3,572 


ETS ELLE TESTS EG EE ELST EET EL EEE ELE OSS BET OE EES ES LTS OS IS TE LE I ES 


Measures taken by Hongkong Government for the 
Prevention of Smuggling into China 


At present Hongkong has put into 
force the following measures, all of 
them taken directly in the sole inter- 
ests of the Chinese Government, and 
all prejudicial to Hong Kong’s funda- 
mental entrepot status. 


(1) All junks leaving Hong Kong 
for Chinese ports must clear for a de- 
signated Chinese port and on return 


must produce its papers duly chopped 
by the Chinese Maritime: Customs, in 
that port, showing that the junks 
proceeded to the said port from Hong 
Kong and did not make a false clear- 
ance. In the event of a false _ state- 
ment as to Port of Destination being 
made legai action against offender is 
taken. 


d1 


(2) Ships leaving Hong Kong for 
Chinese ports must have their manifest 
chopped by the Hong Kong Marine 
Department prior to departure; this 
prevents cargo being off-loaded en 
route and a bogus manifest being sub- 
stituted for that presented to the Hong 
Kong Marine Dept. 


(3) A Customs pact has been nego- 
tiated which will limit still further the 
directions in which goods destined for 


China may be routed, and thereby 
facilitate the work of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs. Patrol in Hong 


Kong waters by Chinese Customs crui- 
sers, which is the essence of that 
agreement, has been permitted since 
early spring. 


(4) The laws against unmanifested 
cargo in Hiong Kong are efficiently en- 
forced in order to assist China’s Gov- 
ernment. Smuggled goods must be un- 
recorded and undeclared commodities 
and; therefore, such goods, which can- 
not be designated passengers’ baggage, 
if placed on board ships leaving Hong 
Kong for China, are liable to seizure. 
During 1947, Hong Kong Revenue Offi- 
cers made seizures of unmanifested 
cargo amounting to a declared value 
of about $10 million. The enforcement 
of these laws in the interests of the 
Chinese Government place a heavy ad- 
ministrative burden on the Hong Kong 
Imports and Exports Department. 


(5) In addition to the Hong Kong 
Official assistance, one British shipping 
firm, plying between Hong Kong and 
Canton, pays for a special squad of 
Revenue Officers designed solely to 
prevent the carrying of unmanifested 
cargo and the smuggling of cargo by 
the ships of this firm. A constant 24 
hour per day watch is maintained on 
these ships while in Hong Kong. 


(6) ‘The Chinese Maritime Customs 
are permitted to maintain Examination 
Officers at the Railway Station in 
Hong Kong. 


(7) There is a close information 
service between the Imports and Ex- 
ports Department of Hongkong and the 
Chinese Maritime Customs, whereby 
the Hong Kong authorities pass on in- 
formation which may be useful to the 
Chinese Customs. 


(8) Hong Kong, at the request of 
the Chinese Government, imposed an 
export control over the 8 major Chin- 
ese export commodities. No Export 
Licence covering the eight commodities 
will be issued by the Hong Kong au- 
thorities unless the applicant for such 
licence can produce a_ Certificate of 
Origin issued by the Chinese author- 
ities showing that foreign exchange 
proceeds have been surrendered to the 
Central Bank of China. To carry out 
this control Hong Kong Government is 
incurring additional expenses. The 
efiects of this control have been detri- 
mental to Hong Kong’s trade. 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Unofficial or Free Sterling 
Transactions 


The opportunities of the unofficial 
exchange market of Hongkong have 
heen studied by many financiers and 
merchants who have had before the 
war hardly any business. connections 
with the Far East. In order to utilise 
the prcfits to be made from buying 
im the U.K. or any sterling area coun- 
try commodities for eventual re-export 
fe the U.S. or any other hard cur- 
tency area, the Hongkong market has 
proved of particular attraction. Only 
the watchfulness of the Hongkong 
authorities has so far reduced the 
amount of such roundabout exports 
of British manufactured goods or 
Empire raw materials to the USS.; 
but yia the facilities offered by Macao 
—and provided that oceam_ going 
ships can, like in the several cases of 
ships of the Maersk Line, pick up 
vargo directly in the Portuguese 
Colony—these British exports to the 
States, to be paid for in US$ which 
are not to be surrendered to London, 
should increase in volume. 


Similar problems as are created by 
the operation of a virtually free ex- 
change market here are ventilated by 
bankers and traders in Europe where 
a number of free exchange markets 
exist. Jf one prefers to take a san- 
guine view of things one may find 
consolation in the thought that British 
and Empire roundabout exports. to 
the hard currency area which are ef- 
fected by traders all over the world 
and the exchange proceeds of which 
are not going to the London dollar 
pool, may ultimately contribute to the 
success of the British export drive 
and the stimulation of production in 
many industrial fields which otherwise 
might kave been neglected. 


The free sterling situation in Europe 


Although the bulk of business be- 
tween the United Kingdom and coun- 
tries outside the ‘scheduled  ter- 
ritories” is financed at the official 
rate of exchange, a growing volume 
of trade and financial transactions is 
taking place at rates below $4.03 to 
the £. What is the business and 
what are the rates, that is the ques- 


tion which the Economist, London, 
asks, and it comes to the following 
conclusions. 

There are, broadly, four distinct 
rates for this unofficial business: 
notes, T.T., inland payments and 


security sterling. To take the quota- 
tion of a pound note in terms of Swiss 
francs or dollars as a fair measure of 
the value of sterling is nonsensical. 
The discount is determined by the 
degree of illegality attached to export- 


ing and importing notes, and the 
valuation placed upon the notes in 
comparison with the local currency. 


No note can stand at par when, like 
the pound note, it takes two smug- 
gling operations—apart from any 


others en route—to complete the cir- 
cuit. Moreover, as a means of settling 
trade transactions a note has severely 
limited usefulness. Sterling notes in 
Switzerland are quoted at Sw. fes. 
10.55 to the £ against the official rate 
of Sw. fes. 17.34. Since the Italian 
elections, they have risen in value by 
nearly 10 per cent, but they are still 
at a heavy discount of 384% per cent. 
On the other hand, dollar or escudo 
notes can be quoted at T.T. rates be- 
eause Switzerland, Portugal and the 
United States place no restrictions on 
note movements. 


he inland payment rate is not 
countenanced by the big Swiss banks 
in any way. Business is transacted 
on the basis of “If you pay X in Lon- 
don I will pay Y in Zurich.” The rate 
is about 11 francs to the £—a little 
higher than the note rate because the 
smuggling risk is eliminated. Business 
done with Britain is very small. but 
with many other countries its volume 
is believed to be considerable. Fourth- 
ly, British Government bearer bonds 
may be purchased legitimately in 
Switzerland and New York at a rate 
of $1.80 to the pound, against $2.50 a 
a few months ago. To import secu- 
rities a Bank of England licence is re- 
quired—but the uses to which such 
sterling may be put in the U.K. are 
restricted in most cases to switching 
operations, from which South Africa 
securities were recently excluded. 
This rate also reflects a growing dis- 
inclination in the United States to in- 
vest in British securities. Gilt-edged 
can be purchased on a 7 per cent 
yield basis despite the fact that in- 
terest and dividends—being currently 
earned sterling—are convertible at 
$4.03 to the £. 


Free Sterling for Export Payments 


The discount on sterling held by 
foreigners in London in terms of dol- 
lars is more significant. This is re- 
flected in T.T. rates for foreign ac- 
count sterling. The main “market” 
for such sterling is in Switzerland, un- 
encumbered by exchange control, and 
well equipped witn an excellent bank- 
ing system, and arbitrageurs whose 
skill has not become rusty by years of 
enforced idleness. Sterling held in 
London on Italian, French, Dutch or 
Belgian account may be purchased at 
a cross rate of $3.35 and sold for $3.25. 
The Bank of England will not sanction 
transfers of such sterling from one for- 


eign account to another foreign ac- 
count. Nor may the foreign banks 
hold sterling in their own names. 


Thus, in order to deal, they have to 
match buyers and sellers, but the 
seller of such sterling does not draw 
directly on his balance to pay for, say, 
the dollars he is buying. Instead, he 
merely hands over a sterling cheque 
to the seller of dollars who can use 
the proceeds to pay for goods bought 
in Britain. As tar as the Bank of 
England is concerned, there is no pos- 
sible means of checking any change in 
the beneficial ownershiv of such ster- 
ling, and it does not change its nomi- 


nal owner until it is paid to a British 
exporter. Sterling thus acquired in 
sufficient volume could undermine the 
official rate of $4.03 to the £ simply 
because it can be used to purchase ex- 
ports in Britain. For example, a 
Dutch or Italian trader may use his 
American or Swiss connections to 
obtain sterling cheaply against dollars; 
he then purchases goods in Britain, 
ships them to his own country, re- 
exports the goods to the U.S.A. and 
thus liquidates his dollar loan. Actual- 
ly, it is difficult to see how the for- 
eigner operates without contravening 
his foreign exchange control. But the 
net effect is that the Bank of England 
might have earned these dollars; in- 
stead it must be content with the cold 
comfort that French, Belgian, Dutch 
or Italian sterling claims have been 
reduced. It is even conceivable that 
enterprising British exporters may 
find dollar guarantors, who have ac- 
cess to foreign account sterling, to sell 
their wares for them in the American 
market and thus obtain a higher ster- 
ling price for. themselves or obtain an 
entry into the American market, by 
this devious route, at a competitive 
dollar price. 


Another source of free sterling is 
the so-called Swiss controlled pound. 
This is sterling obtained from divi- 
dends and interest on British securi- 
ties payable to Swiss residents. Since 
it is currently earned sterling, it is 
available either for purchases of goods 
in Britain, or is payable in Swiss 
francs at the official rate. However, 
for various reasons, transfers of such 
sterling have quadrupled since the 
war, and are now running at over 
Sw. fcs. 175 million. As a result, the 
Swiss National Bank is now prepared 
to accept only a limited amount of 
such sterling in each quarterly period. 
Accordingly, investors in Switzerland 
who cannot or do not want to wait 
can sell their sterling in the free mar- 
ket at a cross rate of $3.:52-3.60. 


There is hope—and a lesson—in all 
these commercial transactions. Free 
as opposed to black market sterling is 
acquitting itself well. The discount is 
70 cents or 1742 per cent—not an ex- 
cessive margin in relation to the 
higher cost of shipping goods to the 
United States by roundabout. routes. 
If it requires a reduction of only 17% 
per cent to enable certain British 
goods competing in the American mar- 
ket, it should not prove impossible to 
effect this reduction by means other 
than devaluation of the pound. It would 
also indicate that merchants and _ in- 
dustrialists are still not making suffi- 
cient effort to sell in the American 
market, perhaps because their sterling 
earnings are higher and obtained with 


less effort by selling in “softer” 
markets. 
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PROBLEMS OF INVESTMENT IN 
HONGKONG 


The_ population of the Colony, by & 
large, is earning well especially if com- 


parisons are made with other Far 
Eastern countries and cities. In trade 
and shipping, in the professions and 


in commercial employment particular- 
ly in the senior ranks, in industry and 
all transportation enterprises, profits 
and income are on a high level, sav- 
Ings accumulate since demand for dur- 
able consumer goods has been largely 
satisfied. Most public and private 
companies pay good dividends and 
their current earnings encourage a be- 
lief that profits will continue on a high 
level. 

The problem of the profitable invest- 
ment of the growing funds is causing 
not a small amount of worry; the 
slump in prices and the decline in all- 
round demand for goods has, for the 
time being, led to some stagnation in 
the business of commercial enterprises 
in Hongkong and thus their liquid 
funds are regularly increasing, with- 
out bringing any return as long as 
they are idling in Current Accounts. 
There is more money available in the 
Colony than can be put right now to 
work in a profitable manner. 

The logical outlet for surplus capital 
is always the stock and share market 
and some savings are regularly ab- 
sorbed there; however, the current 
yield of shares (utilities about 5%, in- 
dustrials about 6/7%) is not consider- 
ed very enticing and there appears to 
be less confidence in the continued 
maintenance of the current level of 
share quotations; thus while an annual 
return of, say, 6% would be acceptable 
there is an undercurrent of anxiety 
about the possible depreciation in the 
market value of such ‘shares which 
might, in the end, lead to the virtual 
cancellation of the dividend payment. 

Land and houses (built or to be con- 
structed) have been principal invest- 
ment and speculative counters during 
the last two years and great profits 
have been made but the tide seems to 
have come to the turning point and 
further appreciation of land values can- 
not be relied upon. Construction costs 
have come down and with lower prices 
now quoted for building materials 
there cannot be any doubt that the 
erection of houses will be less expen- 
sive in the months to come than it was 
until now. 

Investments in the gold and ex- 
change markets have lost much of 
their appeal in recent weeks as it is 
realised that stable conditions are re- 
turning and that, barring of course the 
most improbable event of an outbreak 
of a new war, the time of making 
money by playing once in a bull and 
then in a bear market is definitely 
over. 

Henceforth financial speculation, as 
well as speculation in commodities, as 
it was carried on here since the end 
of war, can no longer be resorted to 
as a means of earning or supplement- 
ing one’s living and making profits. 

It’ has almost become a social pat- 
tern of economic behaviour during re- 
cent years to be on the alert every day 
as to the possible appreciation of com- 
modities or foreign currencies in terms 
of the local currency, or to accelerate 


a trend towards higher prices by mar- 
ket manipulations (cornering, forming 
of buying syndicates etc.). In a down- 
ward market i.e. when the local cur- 
rency appreciates in terms of commo- 
dities and foreign currencies, an a la 
baisse speculation is a difficult proposi- 
tion besides being too risky. A natural 
level of prices will come into its own 
as soon as the abnormalities of the 
early postwar period have been eli- 
minated; we are approaching a new 
and more settled period as was only to 
be expected. 

Investments will again return to 
the normal, peacetime channels when 
profits were only fractions of what 
they had been in the last two years. 
Merchants will have to increase their 
turnover in order to earn their over- 
heads and modest profits; individual 
investors will have to be satisfied with 
the rates of interest now paid by Gov- 
ernment loans and bonds, banks and 
savings institutes; and if the share 
market is to maintain an average yield 
of 6% there should be every reason to 
be satisfied. 

The high deposits in local commer- 
cial and native banks, the idle funds 
with trust ‘companies, the hoards of 
gold, silver and foreign currency notes 
in safe deposit boxes, the sticky in- 
vestments in dyestuffs and piece goods 
and other “inflation-proof’ commodi- 
ties, the possession of non-interest- 
bearing. foreign securities, etc. will 
have to be put to work for the benefit 
of the community as well as the capi- 
talist. The psychological moment for 
the de-freezing of hoarded wealth is 
near but it may be deferred by perio- 
dic outbreaks of war psychosis. 


* * * a 


LOANS AND DEPOSITS 


Deposits in local commercial and na- 
tive banks appear to have been on the 
increase during recent months. Cur- 
rent accounts are higher than ever 
which only proves that present invest- 
ment opportunities are not very at- 
tractive. 

The decline. in new commercial or- 
ders placed abroad is heralding a trade 
recession and lower prices, quoted al- 
most for everything and everywhere, 
scare the otherwise so. enterprising 
merchants of Hongkong who prefer at 
the moment to bide their time and 
wait until the price situation becomes 
ciearer. Thus much money which 
formerly went into commercial busi- 
ness is now, faute de mieux, piled up 
in Current Accounts. 

All banks accept Fixed Deposits but 
not all pay interest to the: depositors. 
It appears that several commercial 
banks discourage the opening of such 
deposits as their funds are large en- 
ough to conduct any desired form of 
business and they do not see sufficient 
and attractive investment and finan- 
cing propositions. 

Savings Accounts are ovened only 
by 2 or 3 banks in the Colony with 
the rate of interest now being 1% p.a. 
tig rate was lowered from last year’s 
14%. 

Those commercial banks’ which 
grant interest on Fixed Deposits us- 
ually offer their clients 1%, 142% and 
2% p.a. respectively for 3 months, 6 
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months and 12 months fixed deposits. 
However, it is always at the discretion 
of the management to offer more or 
less by way of interest payment as the 
rates of interest are never clearly 
stipulated by any local bank. 

For loans and advances the banks in 
the Colony usually charge 5 to 6% p.a. 
There is no discrimination between 
secured and unsecured loans; the well- 
established merchant houses enjoy the 
lower rate (5%) while less well known 
firms have to pay 6%. Intermediate 
rates are usually not charged. Over- 
draft facilities are granted- in a very 
generous way. 

A number of Chinese commercial 
banks are, however, both allowing 
higher interest to their depositors and 
charging, on the other hand, consider- 
ably higher rates for loans and over- 
drafts. The riskier a business propo- 
sition appears to a manager of such a 
Chinese commercial, and particularly a 
native bank the higher will be the 
rate of interest; up to 12% p.a. have 
been charged, and paid, for loans 
which the bankers considered as _ not 
adequately secured. In certain cases 
of traders requiring capital from a 
bank for the financing of their imports 
from China much higher rates have 
been demanded. 

Depositors are able, in individual 
cases, provided that the bank in ques- 
tion is either very active in the loan 
field or otherwise anxious to build up 
its business and enlarge its scope, to 
obtain from 4 to 6% p.a. Some native 
banks have offered even higher rates 
to such potential depositors who are 
known to possess large amounts in 
cash. 

As the trading propositions are less 
favourable during the last few months 
and profit margins are constantly nar- 
rowing, the inflated ideas about inter- 
est charges which are still entertained 
by small banks in the Colony will have 
to be discarded. 

The normal process of commercial 
development here is weeding out all 
practices carried over from the war 
and early post-war periods. Life, gen- 
erally, is returning to the old channels 
and every trader and banker will have 
to adjust himself to the new, though 
old, principles of doing business. 


* * * a 


TIGHT MONEY POSITION 


Since about middle of June some 
commercial banks have also experien- 
ced increasing tightness in money and 
were obliged to borrow in the market 
at rates of interest ranging from 2% 
to 3%. Such call money has_ been 
taken repeatedly in order to bridge 
over a short period of scarcity of avail- 
able funds. A few banks are sufficient- 
ly liquid to grant short term and call 
money loans to other banks. 

As a consequence of the overbought 
position of many importers who cannot 
yet clear their stocks, at Jeast not with- 
out taking losses, large amounts which 
were due for repayment to the banks 
have remained outstanding. In view 
of the trade recession experienced at 
the moment and expected to last for 
some time during the summer, the 
banks are not pressing their clients 
and allow them to carry over their 
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overdrafts which, in the aggregate, 
amount to a formidable sum. ; 
The liquidity of many commercial 
banks is consequently impaired but 
since less trade is now moving through 
the Colony and orders placed abroad 
are fewer in number and reduced in 
amounts, the resources of the banks 
are not strained. ‘ 
In the absence of the reguiar publi- 
cation py the Financial Secretary of 
Hongkong Government of the figures 
for banks’ loans and deposits, exact 
data are not available and the public, 
or at least the commercial community, 
is left to guess as to the actual tight- 
ness of the current money position. 


* * # z 


THE AMERICAN DOLLAR MARKET 


Merchant demand has been con- 
spicuously weak as imports from the 
US. are reduced in volume and 
amount. New orders are only gingerly 
placed. The high cost of U.S. commo- 
Gities in ar increasingly selective buy- 
ers’ market tends to slow down the 
rate of imports both from the USS. 
and from other hard currency areas 
where payment in TT New York is de- 
manded or accepted. 

The supply is now’ exceeding the 
combined merchant and gold importers’ 
requirements. The local rate, under 
these circumstances, should be much 
weaker but for the balancing efforts of 
the arbitrageurs and, as far as last 
week's business was concerned, some 
buying interest of Shanghai. 

The principal factor for the mainten- 
ance of the current unofficial rate is 
the gold market, that is to say the con- 
tinuation of gold imports into Macao 
and their re-export to China. A reduc- 
tion in sales to China must result in 
less foreign gold orders and conse- 
quently a decline in demand for TT 
New York. 

The market will remain well sup- 
plied with proceeds from exporters’ 
bills, overseas Chinese remittances and 


miscellaneous inward remittances (in- 
cluding repatriation of funds in the 
U.S.). 

The outlook for business with Am- 


erica as far as imports are concerned 
is not encoursging at least for the next 
$ to 4 months, until accumulated stocks 
have been disposed and the current 
downward price trend has reached the 
bottom. 

The weakness of the US dollar quo- 
tation on the free and unofficial ex- 
change markets in the world actually 
reflects the growing confidence in the 
position of sterling. All trade and fin- 
ancial news from London indicate that 
the crisis has been overcome and that 
there are signs of progress at every 
hand. Even the professional Jeremiahs 


in England and the U.S. have ceased: 


their warnings and Sir Stafford Cripps 
is said to have started smiling again. 


The local market last week quoted 
the following highest: and lowest rates 
(in HK$, per US$100):—notes 54734— 
539; drafts 544—538; TT 548—538. 
Against the official exchange rate (US$ 
25 per HK$100) the discount in the un- 
official market has come down to 26% 
(US$1814 to 1842). Sterling cross rates 
moved between US$2.92 to 2.97. — 


Notes were in strong demand which 
caused the rate to go up and exceed 
TT by 145% during the latter part of 


the week; a rare occurrence. The local. 


bank note market is very poorly sup- 
plied and every bid for US$10 or 20,000 
has already a distinct effect on the 
rate. ast week’s stronger demand 
came from Shanghai investors who 
were anxious to shiv US notes to the 
North where the reservoir of banks 
and exchange shops (now Officially out 
of business) has suffered serious deple- 
tion. The largest daily sale was re- 
corded ‘on Saturday when US$62,000 
changed handcs. 

Turnover last week in the unoificia! 
US doliar market (in US$):—TT 1,045,- 
000, drafts 452,000, notes 284,000, mak- 
ing a total of US$1,781,000. 

The local TT New York market is 
mainly in the hands of the following 
seven native banks, viz. To Hang, 
Hang Seng, Wing Loong, Shun Hong, 
Hang Loong and Kwong On, as weil as 
2 or 3 Chinese commercial banks 
(particularly the South West Develop- 
ment Bank and the Sin Hua Trust & 
Savings Bank). 

There are a few financiers and 
brokers who are carrying on business 
independently, buying export bills 
from shippers and selling free funds in 
New York to importers and other 
clients. 

The same brokers are also collecting 
drafts, drawn on banks in the US., 
from recipients directly or from  run- 
ners as well as purchasing them from 
native banks; these drafts are mailed 
out and after arrival in- the States are 
sold as TT to local or any other buy- 
ing interest which is bidding for dol- 
lars in New York. 


TRAVELLER CHEQUES 


Local commercial banks issue travel- 
ler cheques either against a permit 
which the buyer has to obtain from the 
Exchange Control or against the sur- 
render to the banks of the respective 


amount in U.S. bank notes. Exchange 
Control will only authorise the pur- 
chase of a limited amount provided 


that good réasons can be given (such 
as business travel, holiday or sick 
leave). 

In case of clients requiring larger 
amounts than permitted or otherwise 
cannot satisfy the Control as to the 
legitimacy of their requirements they 
have to buy in the local open market 
the necessary amount in U.S. notes 
against which traveller cheaues_ will 
be made out by local commercial 
banks. In such case the banks usually 
charge as a handling fee HK$12 per 
every US$100 issued in traveller che- 
ques (or 3% commission calculated at 
the official exchange rate of USS). 


GOLD MARKETS 


The local market was hoveful of a 
better Chinese olItake following the re- 
newed tension between the Western 
Powers and the Soviets but these 
hopes were disappointed when actual 
turnover figures in the Shanghai and 
Canton markets became _ known; the 
appetite for gold and the purchasing 
power of the Chinese public are on the 
decline in which circumstances it is 
improbable that current rates can im- 
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prove any more. 

If not for the fillip rendered by the 
exploitation of the reports from Berlin 
and the skilful playing on the readi- 
ness of the Chinese to see a third 
world war break out at almost any 
minute, the re-export of gold from 
Macao and from here would have been 
still smaller and, coupled with the un- 
loadings of some 40,000 taels in Macao 
during the week, prices would have 
stuck to their previous level. But the 
better price level will prove of short 
duration only—European sellers are a!- 
ready coming down and offers abroad 
are quite liberal. Stocks held here 
and in Macao are showirg again higher 
figures. 

Highest and lowest prices last week 
(per tael, in HK$):—333-319%4; in 
terms of US$, per troy ounce, the gold 
price at the beginning of last week was 
4812, advanced later to 4934 and reach- 
ed eventually the high level of 5034. 

Transactions in the local market (in 
taels)—spot 18,860 inside Exchange. 
35,300 outside Exchange; forward for 
delivery 453,580, and for margin clear- 
ing 699,750. 

GOLD IN SHANGHAI opened at 
CNS$ 295 million, closed 365 million. 
(If payment was made of the total 
amount in bank notes and not in che- 
ques the price was about 10% cheaper 
ice. the difference currently charged as 
a discount on private and bank che- 


ques when turning them into bank 
notes). The cross rates in US$ fluc- 
tuated between 47 and 53. In terms 


of Hongkong dollar the price of an 
ounce troy moved between 297 to 300, 
or per tael between 361-365 (ie. 10 to 
12% higher than on the Hongkong un- 
official market). * 

Since demand for US notes and 
credits is much more insistent than 
for Hongkong currency or sterling the 
Shanghai established cross rates are 
putting HK$ at a much greater dis- 
advantage to the US$ than is the case 
in the Colony. While the local un- 
official rate for USS was last week 
around 540/44, the cross rates in 
Shanghai moved between 565 to 610. 

GOLD IN CANTON is quoted in 
HKS and prices are more or less on a 
level with those quoted in the Colony; 
during recent weeks the trend in Can- 
ton was weaker than here. When, 
however, quoting gold in  Can- 
ton in Chinese money and comparing 
it to the prices of Shanghai unusual 
differences become immediately an- 
parent. On the same day and at the 
same hour gold in Canton was quoted. 
in terms of the Chinese National Cur- 
rency being the legal tender in all 
Nanking-controlled areas, no less than 
45% lower than in Shanghai; and 
the Shanghai gold market quoted one 
ounce of gold about 80% higher than 
the Canton unofficial exchange mar- 
ket. Thus while gold last, week open- 
ed in Shanghai at CN$ 295 million per 
oz., the Canton- market quoted CN$ 


* Ounce Troy—Tael: — 

One tael equals 37.7994 gramines; 16 
taels=1 catty, and 100 catties=1 
picul of 60.47899 kilogrammes. . 

One ounce Troy equals 31.1035 
grammes; one _ kilogramme equals 
32.15074 ozs Troy. 
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i64 million 


(about 198 
tael). 


million per 


Overseas gold markets were holding 
back with their wares anticipating 
thus to cash in on the present uneasy 
position developing around the Berlin 
control question. When the expected 
strong demand did not materialise 
offers at US$ 441%4 to 44%, espccially 
from bullion brokers in Amsterdam 
and Antwerp, were on the increase. 


As the “cold war” gets hotter gold 
prices firm up; the principal factor up- 
holding high gold prices today is the 


war scare. Out in this part of the 
world a high price is furthermore sup- 
ported by the various commissions, 


fees and duties imposed on the trade 
before the precious cargo reaches the 
Chinese hoarder. 


BANK NOTE MARKETS 


Bank of England notes found few 
buyers although rates were well main- 
tained around $14.20; the open market 
price in New York is much _ stronger 
however (around US$2.90) equalling 
crossrates of HK$15.60 to 15.90. 


Piastre spot notes were in short sup- 
ply which caused a firmer rate (com- 
ing up to almost $12) but there is as 
yet no indication for a decided change, 
in the piastre price, for the better. 


Spot sales inside the Exchange ag- 
gregated 6,880,000, outside the Ex- 
change 6,200,000, and in the forward 
piarect of the Exchange 6,880,000 pias- 
res. 


Transactions in the guilder market, 
both Nica and the old notes of the Java 
Bank, have always been small; during 
1ecent weeks the average turnover was 
around 400,000 guilders per week. 


The Siamese baht is likewise not one 
of the favourite counters in the bank 
note markets but at certain periods 
when there appears to be some specu- 
lative incentive the activity increases. 
During recent weeks the average turn- 
over in the local market was around 
one million baht (or ticals). 

Other foreign currency notes are 
neglected. There is usually little offer- 
ing in Malayan dollars, Indian Rupees 
and other rupees. The Philippine 
Peso which follows closely the move- 
ments of US$ rate has at times larger 
sales. 


JAPANESE MILITARY YEN:—- 
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tend to this business. During the last 
few weeks there were only few trans- 
actions reported. The price at present 
is HK$4 per M. Yen 10,000. It is ironic 
to compare this quotation of actually 
worthless scrip issued by the Japanese 
forces when in occupation of Hongkong 
with the price currently paid for the 
printing press money of China, namely 
HK$0.01 per CN$10,000. 


HONGKONG DOLLAR IN MACAO 


The discount of HK$ in Macao 
widened last week to 22%; at the end 
of the week HK$ 1 was accepted in 
the Portuguese Colony at only 0.7814 
patacas. At the same time US$ rates 
declined to 4.30 patacas. 


Although cost of living in Macao is 
lower than in Hongkong, the Portu- 
guese Colony being a small town 
populated by about 200,000 Chinese, 
Europeans and Eurasians, the current 
heavy discount suffered by HK$ has 
narrowed the difference so that at pre- 
sent life in both Colonies is, in terms 
of HK$, equally expensive. 


SILVER BUSINESS 


Transactions have been on the in- 
crease and imports have exceeded the 
average of recent weeks. Re-exports 
to Canton continue. Shipments abroad 
could increase provided that dealers 
would lower their quotations. The 
trend during the last few days was 
weak and arrivals of silver in ingots 
were plentiful. 


Transactions in the local market 
were:—66.600 taels, $7,300 worth of 
siiver dollars, and $78,000 worth of 
subsidiary coins. Prices moved be- 
tween $3.98/4.02 per tael. Most silver 
dollar business was done around ‘$2.70 
and the 20 cents coin went for i.95 to 
1.98. 


CHINESE MONEY MARKETS 


Financial conditions in China are 
desperate. The havoc wrought by the 
inflation of the legal tender is irre- 
parable. 


The moral disintegration of the peo- 
ple, especially those living in the 
commercial cities, is even more men- 
acing than the economic consequences 
of the impending collapse of the pre- 
sent regime in Nanking. 


The Shanghai market, disregarding 
the threats of the raiding ecgnomic 
police and the heavily “squeezing” 


week the quotations for US notes and 
Hongkong notes at CN$ 6.1 million 
and 990,000 respectively. On July 13, 
the HK$ fetched for the first time a 
full million Chinese dollars. Depre- 
ciation rolled on from day to day, and 
at the close of the weekly session 
prices for US and HK notes were res- 
pectively CN$7 million and 1.2% million. 
In terms of US notes the Chinese 
money depreciated during six days by 
i1.66%. 


The decline in the CNS. value was 
just as marked in Canton where the 
week opened and closed at CN$ 570,- 
000 and 800,000 respectively per His$!. 


In the Hongkong market the slump 
in CN$ rates was even more proncun- 
ced:—spot CN$ notes opened at HK& 
182% and closed at 180 (PER ONE 
HUNDRED MILLION CHINESE 
MONEY); forward notes opened at 
167% and closed 105; TT Shanghai 
opened at 105 and closed at 85 (!); TT 
Canton opened at HK$ 152! and 
closed at 117%. 


Sales in the local CN$-market re- 
corded the highest figures in the his- 
tory of the local exchange markets :— 
TT Shanghai CN$ 44 trillion; TT Can- 
ton 15% trillion; spot notes CN$ 4,580 
billion; forward notes CN$ 1,770 bil- 
lion. 


EXCHANGE SURRENDER CERTI- 
FICATE PREMIUM went up in 
Shanghai from CN$ 2.9 million to 3 
million at the close after topping 314 
million. Compared with the black 
market rate the Certificate Premium 
was steadily declining. At the end of 
last week it was only 43% of the 
black market rate. 


Highlights of the economic deterio- 
ration in Shanghai last week:— 


Short term loans are charged at 40 
to 45% interest per month; 


the cost of living index figure (de- 
termining the increase of salaries and 


wages) advanced for the first two 
weeks of July by 100% but workers 
claim, with justification, that real 


prices have increased much more; 


in view of the accelerated inflation 
salaries are paid twice monthly and 
the cost of living index is no longer 
compiled once a month but fortnightly, 
and will soon be compiled every week; 

while official cost of living index 
states that life, as at July 15, was 
1,380,000 times dearer than before the 


Shanghai garrison force (being 6 law war, rice prices were, by the same 
These notes are still transacted in the unto itself in a city where martial law time, 3,700,000 times their prewar 
market although few native banks at- continues in perpetuity), opened last level; 
HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HK$) 
CN$ (per ten million) 

Gold per Tael Spot Forward S’hai Canton US$ (per 100) Pound 
July High Low High Low High Low T.T. T.T, Notes Draft T.T. I.C$ Guilder Baht Note 
12 325% 319% 18% 16% 13%4 12% 10% 15% 540 538 541 1144 45.1 25.7 14.1 
13. 327% 324% 18 16% 13% 12% 9% 143%4 545 541 545 11.4 45.3 DASE 14,1 
14 311% 325% 17% 16% 144% 13% 10% 15% 547 544 548 11% 45.3 25:7 14.1 
15 333 328 16% id% 144% 13 10% 14% 545 539 542 11.8 45.3 2515 14:2 
16 331% 328% IS 14%, 13% 11% 91% 13 547 536 529 11.6 45.1 20s 6 14.5 
17 ~=—330 327 14% 13 11 10% 8145 11%, 544 537 541 11.9 45.3 25.6 14.3 
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new bank notes have been issued in 
denominations of CN$ 200,000; 500,000; 
one and five million after a flood of 
official denials that the government 
would ever consider the circulation of 
such notes; 


in spite of the issue of the new notes 
all banks in Shanghai cannot honour 
cheques in full as they have only a 
relatively small supply of notes: 


the same scarcity of notes. in the 
vaults of the banks has led to a delay 


in the outpayment of salaries and 
wages with the result that clerks, 
workers, etc. do not actually obtain 


100% higher pay for the first two 
weeks against their June pay cheques 
as by the time they are able to obtain 
the full cash value of their earnings 
the annihilation of the paper money’s 
purchasing power has meanwhile 
greatly progressed. 


The many official organs charged 
with the duty to control “speculation, 
hoarding and manipulation” have not 
succeeded in their avowed task to 
stem the tide of inflation and currency 
depreciation. But an increasing num- 
ber of cases of corruption were un- 
covered and several very highiy placed 
officers, in the Chinese army’s econo- 
mic control sections, were arrested for 
flagrant cases of grafting whiie other 
important personages, usually in the 
forces, were shot, after trial, for par- 
ticipation in or instigation of illicit 
financial and commercial transactions. 


That even such officers as the chief 
and assistant chief of the Chinese 
army’s economic supervisory bureau in 
Shanghai were found to have engaged 
in hoarding and manipulation, the 
very things they were supposed to 
fight and control, proves that the 
situation in Shanghai is out of hand 
and that the authorities in Nanking 
have no means to enforce their regula- 
tions. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF INDOCHINA 


For the Years 1939 to 1948 
(in thousands of piastres) 


Fiscal Revenue Expenditure Balance 
Year 

POSo ee StS 255) T1S608) ser 1652 
WOO og RIAA. mips Saini) 
POST) | 146,825e7, LSt085) 9 =e 17,790 
1942 ... 181,245 © 151,723 + 32,522 
1943 ... 218,924 176,458 + 37,466 
94d (220,207 2 267,019. = 42053 
1945.... 257,924 299,702 -— 41,778 
1946.2. +253;061 293;061  —40;000 
1947... 681,212 681,212 ad 

1948 ... 975,747 975,747 cee 


ly? Qi 


HONGKONG OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 


AGREED MERCHANT RATES 


MAXIMUM SELLING 
STERLING. 1/2 15/16 delivery within 
2 months with 
a cut of 1/32 
for every fur- 
ther 3 months 


forward. 
—Do— 
(East & South 
Africa) 
—Do— 
(West Africa & 
West Indies 
RUPEES (India) 82 % 
—Do— (Rangoon) 82 % 
—Do— (Aden) 82 % 
STRAITS $ 52 7% 
USS 24 15/16 delivery within 
CANADIAN $ 2 months with 
a, cut of 1/16 
for every fur- 
ther 3 months 
. forward, 
U.S. NOTES 
AUSTRALIA, 1/6 % 
NEW ZEALAND, 1/6 7/16 


1/3 
1/3 
1/3 
1/3 
1/3 


1/3 
1/3 


1/3 
1/3 


83 
84 
84 
84 
84 
All 


MINIMUM BUYING 
1/32 T.T. 

1/16 O/D. 

3/32 30d/s. 

1/8  60-90d/s. 

5/32 120d/s. 


1/8 O/D if under L/Credit. 
3/16 O/D with L/Credit. 
1/32nd up every 304d/s. 4 
5/16 O/D if under L/Credit, 
3/8 O/D with L/Credit. 
1/32nd up every 30d/s. 

34 ge 


O/D. 
% 7 & 30d/s. 
% 60d/s. 
5% 80d/s. 
buying rates 


3/16th higher than India. 


84 


26 


25 


1/6 
1/6 
1/6 
1/6 


% O/D if under L/Credit. 
% O/D without L/Credit. 
4 30. & 60 d/s. 

% T.T. & O/D. 

5Siae 56 30 & 60 days 

% ele 

5/16 O/D—30d/s. 

3/8  60—90d/s. 


SA! (Banks to pay Insur- 
ance and Postage). 

h aT 

15/16 O/D. 

13/16 TT. 

7/8 O/D. 
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CHINESE GOVERNMENT BATTLE 
AGAINST RISING PRICES 


Official Attempts to Deceive the People about the 
Real Reasons of the Mounting Cost of Living 


(By A Chinese Corres pondent in Shanghai) 


Official muteness and nonchalance 
for over two months on the China na- 
tion-wide wildcat race of commodity 
prices were at last broken at the be- 
ginning of the month when an emer- 
gency meeting was called by Mayor 
K. C. Wu _in Shanghai. At this meet- 
ing, in order to vindicate Nanking’s in- 
fiation policy, the causes for the terri- 
fying economic confusion were termed 
‘man-made’ and were completely attri- 
buted to the so-called market-mani- 
pulators, hoarders and other unscrupul- 
ous elements. Subsequently a set of 
measures to curb this “man-made” 
runaway price situation was decided 
upon. The main points are the follow- 
ing: strict control of markets; elimina- 
tion of out-of-door dealings; limitation 
of Shanghai inward remittances to a 
maximum of 200 million; investigation 
into banking transactions; and regis- 
tration of warehouses. Thus the stage 
wads set for the most fantastic price- 
control farce ever seen in Shanghai. 
‘Over ten thousand military, police and 
«civil personnel have been mobilized 
into action. 


‘Start of the Economic Comedy 


The first act started with the on- 
‘slaught by groups of armed ‘economic’ 
garrison forces and police on the vari- 
-ous markets, resulting in a near com- 
plete standstill of legal dealings. Out- 
of-door transactions, on the other hand, 
mushroomed and prices were spiralling 
upward with redoubled zest. Although 
these illicit transactions were to be 
‘summarily wiped out, the ‘“compet- 
vent” authorities seemed to be power- 
less and had to beat a disgraceful re- 
treat. Rice was quoted on July 3 at 
CN$20 million and on July 17 at CN$ 
40 million a picul. Premium on Ex- 
«change surrender certificates went up 
from CN$2 million per US$1, to 3% 
million in the past two weeks. The 
sstock exchange which is considered by 
the authorities as a proper channel to 
guide the flood of idle funds in Shang- 
hai was not in the least daunted. Wing 
On textile shares were up from CN$ 
5,755 to CN$10,750 between July 3 and 
17. As there is not much official inter- 
ference in this market, it is quite safe 
to ‘regard it as dn indicator of the de- 
gree of progress of Nanking’s method- 
ical ex-propriation of the masses — by 
means of inflation. 

Simultaneously, police (of all types), 
@arrison, and gendarmerie _ searching 
parties were dispatched to jetties, air- 
ports, and railway stations to nab vio- 
lators of the new ruling that forbids 
transporting into Shanghai of more 
than CN$200 million. Strange as_ it 
may seem, huge flight capital funds 
still find their way into Shanghai, in 
tidal waves, seeking conversion there 
into anything that can hoid its value. 
With military reverses of Nanking in 
North China and new battle fronts 
created here and there, the number of 


“capital flighters” is ever on the  in- 
crease and, somehow or other, with or 
without official intervention, they man- 
age to march into Shanghai, still con- 
sidered a comparative haven of safety. 
Now that many northern cities as well 
as many places in Central China have 
recently lifted their ban on the trans- 
fer of money to Shanghai, one may 
just consider the curtain dropped on 
this scene of the July  pricve-combat 
show. * 


Complete Loss of Confidence in CNS$ 


The US$ and gold blackmarkets, long 
regarded as a thorn in the toe by the 
Shanghai authorities, and victim of re- 
peated assaults, have found new sup- 
porters from the rank of the capital 
flighters instead of waning in face of 
concerted attacks by the authorities. 
US$1 on July 19 could fetch CN$8 mil- 
lion and one 10-0z gold bar CN$3,600 
million while the same were at CN$214 
million and CN$1,200 million respec- 
tively on July 3. The demand has been 
so brisk and large that the present 
US$ blackmarket rate no longer tells, 
as before, correctly the depreciation of 
the Nanking currency. The demand is 
further augmented by a_ section of 
Shanghai’s. salaried class who have 


* The situation as regards the 
domestic remittances of Chinese money 
as well as the personal carrying of 
bank notes from city to city remains 
unclear. The previous ban on all in- 
ternal transfers and personal trans- 
portation of notes, beyond a very small 
specified amount, has been lifted as 
from July 1, but from actual experi- 
ences of traders and the common peo- 
ple, mostly civil war refugees pouring 
down from North China, it appears 
that many local authorities ignore the 
retraction of the ban by the Nanking 
Government. 

Confiscations, authorised or wunau- 
thorised, continue and the _ victims, 
usually small people, do not know 
whether they have been robbed or 
only been penalised for having broken 
one of the innumerable regulations of 
the innumberable authorities. No clear 
answer is vouchsafed by the Financial 
or Police authorities in China as to the 
legality or otherwise of moving funds 
within China. It seems that every case 
is to be treated at its own merits; 
transfers of large amounts from Shang- 
hai to Canton are subject to investiga- 
tion as to the purpose of such action 
and the same applies also to the move- 
ment of notes. 

‘By & large, the existence or non- 
existence and the application or non- 
application of financial regulations con- 
cerning the domestic remittance and 
transport of Chinese funds and notes 
are as delightfully chaotic as the mili- 
tary situation. (ED.) 


——s 


been fortunate enough to be employed 
by companies which pay comparative- 
ly high basic salaries, particularly the 
oil companies, government and private 
airlines, shipping companies and. U.S. 
organizations. The last-named have 
indices of their own, which come very 
closely to the blackmarket US$ rate. 
But this is only by the way. 

To avoid certain depreciation, quite 
a number of this lucky class, who, un- 
like their less fortunate brethren, can 
still put aside a considerable sum be- 
sides defraying their family expenses, 
convert it into US$. These people, 
like the rest of the Chinese population, 
have no more confidence whatsoever 
in the Nanking currency which, if not 
still protected by force as the legal 
tender, is surely to be rejected. In 
fact, in many of the inland towns, sil- 
ver dollars have become the medium 
of exchange. Many street corner US$ 
blackmarkets exist in Shanghai for the 
convenience of these petty conversion- 
ers. 

Registration of Stocks in Warehouses 

The warehouse registration act of 
the Economic Comedy has not been 
played through yet. The July 6 dead- 
line line was ignored with no serious 
repercussions. Although investigation 
into the warehouses was carried out a 
few days ago, no concrete report has 
yet been heard of. It is generally be- 
lieved that, with lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of the public audience, 
this act will be conveniently dimmed 
out. 


Cost of Living Index 


The publication of semi-monthly cost 
of living indices to replace the month- 
ly ones was amongst the decisions of 
the early July emergency meeting. It 
seemed to be the only case that had 
been duly executed. The indices. do 
substantiate the extent of the official 
farce of price-control, for. with the la- 
bour index at 1,380,000 and for salaried 
employees at 1,070,000 as compared to 
the June figures of 710,000 and 560,000, 
the respective increases of 94.37% and 
91.07% were registered. The unbroken 
upward trend of prices, now further 
stimulated by the issuance of big de- 
nomination notes of CN$200,000 up to 
CN$5 million, gives clear and certain 
indications of upheavals for the month 
ending indices. 


“Circenses” 


As a sidelight to the July price-fight 
show, with a view to stimulating the 
primitive instincts of the masses, two 
petty brokers charged with violations 
of the Emergency Economic Measures, 
but unconvicted, were paraded through 
Shanghai streets. With all this official 
publicity, it would not be surprising to 
find these outraged brokers surrounded 
by hordes of would-be customers after 
their release 


Graft 


Hardly was this excitement over 
when the Shanghai audience was tick- 
lishly surprised by reports of betray- 
als within the official caste. The Mili- 
tary Chief of the Economic Section 
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HONGKONG STOCK 
& SHARE MARKET 


A steady tone was in_ evidence 
throughout the week, July 12 to July 
16, for all popular counters. Offerings 
appeared to taper, and the tendency 
to rise seemed to have been halted by 
external political uncertainties. 

At the close prices were more or less 
unchanged from those of the previous 
week with the exception of Green 
Island Cements which improved to $44 
ex interim dividend and bonus of $5 
net payable on August 2. This makes 
the price equivalent to $49 cum divi- 
dend, the highest yet recorded. An- 
other stock which hit a new high was 
Watson old shares at $63. 

Total sales reported was around last 
week’s level, and amounted to 87,721 
shares of an approximate value of $3% 
millions. 

Gold Market Influence 

The rise in the local gold price to 
an equivalent of U.S. $51 per ounce 
bad no influence whatever on the 
Stock market. It confirms the views 
expressed in cur issue of June 30, and, 
perhaps, goes a step further. It show- 
ed that the fluctuation in the local 
price of gold is purely speculative (the 
official price being only US$ 35 per 
ounce). Violent fluctuations are only 
possible in a market trading in futures 
waich permits hoarders and holders to 
hedge by selling on a rise and exact- 
ing interest from the speculative 
buyer, 

_ On the other hand the share market 
is conducted on a sound cash basis 
ONLY. It cannot, therefore, be sub- 
jected to violent daily fluctuations. 
Prices are governed by yield expecta- 
tions, and rise and fall accordingly. 
Price Index 

The Felix Ellis price index of twelve 
representative active local stocks 
showed a net loss of .21 compared with 
the close of the previous period. This 
was due entirely to some issues being 
quoted ex dividend. Day-by-day his 
averages were: July 12, 144.99; July 
13. 145.09; July 14, 145.12; July 15, 
144.71; July 16, 144.71. 

The High and Low for 1947 were 
155.82 and 123.88 respecttively. The 
High for 1948 was 148.68 on February 
2, while the low was 143.56 on April 
6. 

Dividends 

The following dividends have been 
declared : — 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK- 


himself, playing an important if not 
leading role in the present farce, was 
charged with illicit dealings against 
which he was supposed to fight for his 
good government. Several other mem- 
bers were also involved and have been 
arrested. 

As a perfect anti-climax to the whole 
price-fight show during the past fort- 
night, government rationed coal has 
gone up by 60%, communications by 
150%, rationed rice by 100%. Such 
chaotic irrelevance baffles any obser- 
ver and simply convinces him that the 
government is only out to rob the peo- 
ple meanwhile staging deceptive shows. 


July 21 


THE TRADE BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
HONGKONG 


After the war, transactions between 
France and Hongkong have been badly 
upset: on one side, after the liberation, 
the French industry found itself in a 
very difficult situation due to war darn- 
ages, transport difficulties and exhaus- 
tion of raw material stocks; the coun- 
try’s agriculture had suffered also for 
lack of supplies of fertiliser, machines 
and labour. 

On the other side, China suffered 
similarly in its production of sik, pig 
bristles and non-ferrous metals for 
which France had always been a 
steady and well-paving buyer. 

To these difficulties was added the 
lack of maritime transport; France, 
having lost 2/3 of its merchant fleet, 
eould not reestablish immediately the 
China line, the more so since the civil 
war situation in Northern China did 
not promise much freight. The French 
merchant fleet is now, however, except 
for certain passenger liners. almost 
completely rebuilt and active on all 
seas, but the restriction imposed by 
the Chinese authorities on the nation’s 
foreign trade do not permit a renewal 
of the old relations. During 1946 and 
1947 only very few French ships have 
called on China ports though communi- 
cations with the British Colony of 
Hongkong improved. 

Under these circumstances, trade has 
been far from what it was before, al- 


ING CORPORATION: £2. @ exchange 
1/2-27'32 payable on August 16, in- 
terim for 1948. 


WILLIAM POWELL: $1 for ac- 
count of 1947, paid on 16th July. 
CHINESE ESTATE: interim for 
Pee of $4 less tax payable on July 
th. 


Business Done 


BANKS: H.K. BANKS @ 2050, 
2040, 2050. 
INSURANCES: UNIONS @ 760; 


CHINA UNDERWRITERS @ 715. 
ee ee U. WATERBOATS @ 

74, ‘ 

DOCKS & GODOWNS: WHARFS 
Old @ 155; N. P. WHARFS @ 9, 834, 
9, 9144: H.K. DOCKS @ 31; C. PROVI- 
DENTS @ 2216, 23. 234%. 23.10. 

HOTELS & LANDS: H.K. EOTELS 
@ 18.10, 1734, 18: LANDS @ 82: S’HAI 
LANDS @ 514; HUMPHREYS @ 2234. 

UTILITIES: HK. TRAMS @ 23, 
23.10, 23.15, 2344. 23, 23.20; PEAK 
TRAMS Old @ 23 and New @ 12; 
STAR FERRIES @ 13734, 138: C. 
LIGHTS Old @ 24, 23.85, 24. 2414, 24, 
24.20 and New @ 1934: H.K. ELEC- 
TRICS @ 43. 4434. 45, 4516, 4514, 45; 
MACAO ELECTRICS @ 24.75; TELE- 
PHONES @ 42, 4215, 

INDUSTRIALS: CEMENTS @ 4714, 
4715, 4734, 47.60, 4734: X. D. @ 42, 
4315 4314, 4314, 4334, 44: ROPES @ 
1913, 19.35, 1915, 1914; DAIRY FARMS 
Old @ 53, 5314. 53 and New @ 51; 
WATSONS Old @ 62. 621%. 6215, 6234, 


en 621, 6234. 6212; New @ 58, 
581s. 
STORES: LANE CRAWFORDS @ 


54. C. ENTERTAINMENT @ 44. 
COTTONS: EWOS @ 161s. 


though, to some extent, the traditional 
products of commerce have been in de- 
mand by both sides. 

Imports from France 

In 1946, France supplied what she 
could: chemicals, which were one of 
the first industries to be rebuilt; wines, 
perfumes, paper and some piece goods. 
Hongkong sent back non-ferrous 
metals, badiy needed in France, and a 
relatively limited quantity of veget- 
able oils. 

In 1947, the progressing recovery of 
France and her industrial rehabilita- 
tion permitted of the supply of a grea- 
ter number of products: piece goods 
window glass (having taken -again an 
important position); chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals and dyes (the import 
of which was almost nil in 1946) which 
took first place. 

The value of the French imports into 
the Colony (17 million Hongkong dol- 
lars) is much larger than in 1938 (3.8 
million) even considering the rise in 
prices. 

Exports from Hongkong 

Exports from Hongkong to France 
have exceeded their vrewar level; 
HK$25.6 million against 8.8 million in 
1938. 

The French demand has been mostly 
for vegetable oils (rapeseed oil, aniseed 
oil—$18.8 million); purchases of non- 
ferrous metals have been hindered by 
the very high Hongkong prices. 

It is to be noted that exports in 1947 
are greater than imports as it also was 
before the war. 

Trading in 1948 

The beginning of 1948 is marked by 
closer competition; the rise of prices 
in France, which had hindered trade 
for the first three months, was compen- 
sated by the devaluation of the franc. 
On the other hand industrial develop- 
ment has been steady. Compared to 
indexes of April 1938, the indexes for 
April 1948 are: 

Steel 122; rubber 131; cement 130; 
glass 167; average 112. 

This industrial development is only 
limited by the lack of coal which 
France has to import in great part: 
better crops are also expected and 
France will therefore be in a position 
to supply a larger variety of products; 
export prices are still high but if pro- 
duction maintains itself prices can be 
lowered; thus, for steel, there was a re- 
duction of 4 to 8 per cent. in June. 

The principal products imported into 
Hongkong from France are more or 
less the same as in 1947. Window glass 
and Wines have lost ground; new pro- 
ducts appear such as natural rubber 
tires. 

Exports from Hongkong have de- 
creased considerably, to such an ex- 
tent that the balance for the beginning 
of the year is now in favour of French 
imports. Vegetable oil shipments prin- 
cipaily have been mucn smaller (1.8 
million HK$ in March and April). 
There has been no purchase of non- 
ferrous metals. 

It is to be hoped that an improve- 
ment of Chinese exports will correct 
this situation. 


1948 
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Trade Between France & Hongkong 


IMPORTS FROM FRANCE 


(in thousands of HK$) 


1946 


eae Dotal sites atin geins «3 
Building materials 
Chemicals & Drugs ..... 
Dyeing & Tanning ma- 

terials 
Food stuffs & provisions 
Liquors, Intoxicating, : 
Metals. 
Oils & fats 
Paints 
Paper & paperware .... 
Piece goods & textiles .. 
Vehicles 
Wearing apparel 
Rubber & manufactures 

thereof eimickctews-s.css soars 
Essential oils, perfumery, 

soaps 
Hides. & leather 
Glass -& glassware 
Precious metals & pre- 

CIOUS SCONES] Eras seine ss — 
Machinery, apparatus... _ 
Sundries 


2,597.9 
10 
821.4 


i a ea 


EXPORTS TO FRANCE 


(in thousands of HK$) 


1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 
(first five (first five 
months) months) 

17,088.2 6,177.5 

2,089.9 — Total ess ape w; Sstoes Soe 3,820.8  26,682.4 4,826.7 

2,825.5 1,449.6 Chemicals & Drugs ..... —_ ST 302.6 

3,958.6 782.8 Chinese Medicines ..... 75.4 212.3 _ 
213.9 21.2 Dyeing & Tanning ma- 

1,339.6 353.8 terials Be nscine a. ees —_ 661.6 = 
370.5 168.6 Metals @0.%.shnneec anaes 1,900 —_ — 
inte ai Minerals & ores ........ 59.2 1,219.8 — 

2,157.8 846.4 Nuts and seeds ......... 4.4 57.9 139.7 

2,006.3 1,626.9 OiisTand > tats). eres 1,132.6 18,873.3 1,845. 
73.1 > Piece goods & textiles .. 530.2 2,858.1 883 

6 ae Vegetables, roots for hu- 
sind 294 203s 000 Seer eres == = 402.4 
"Tea, > Spices) 9 3...cwcenines _ —_— 14.2 
— 247.9 Hides, skins & leather .. —s — 384.5 

— 43.7 Essential oils, perfumes, 
= 259.0 Yeoh We anak Meee — — 31.3 
r= 58 INSTA? ceo oonongausé = == 12.6 
45.7 103 Vehiclesiet.acmoees ota eens —_— — 30. 
1,645.4 61.8 Sundries: wceaees sete 68.4 1,086.3 714.9 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF INDO-CHINA FOR APRIL AND THE FIRST 


FOUR MONTHS OF 


IMPORTS 


The imports into Cochinchina, Cam- 
bodia and Laos have risen in April to 
24,900 tons for a value of 178.3 million 
piastres against 22,900 tons and 80 
million piastres in March. 


The considérable increase in value, 
out of proportion with the increase in 
volume, is due mainly to the general 
rise in prices of foreign products and 
to heavy arrivals of cotton piece goods 
and dairy products: 876 tons 
($45,025,000) of cotton piece goods and 
399 tons of dairy products against 239 
tons ($11,487,000) and 30 tons respec- 
tively in March. 


Other imports which have increased: 


in April against March are:—potatoes 
(70 t. to 315 t.); sugar (7 t. to 39 t.); 
vegetables (133 t. to 404 t.); ordinary 
wines (539 to 739 t.); spirits (35 to 
62 t.); metals (506 to 1,117 t.); thread 
(76 to 135 t.); gunny bags (110 to 498 
t.); paper.and paper products (447 to 
1,168 t.); metal products (1,228 to 1,611 
t.); rubber products (53 t. to 159 t.); 
cars (171 to 344 t.). 


The only imports that have decreas- 
ed. in April compared with March 
are: wheat flour (29 to 6 t.); tobacco 
and cigarettes (379 to 279 t.); Basoline 
and oils (6,633 to 5,027 t.). 


France is still the biggest supplier 
with 50.4% of the total value. Al- 
though the volume in April and March 
was more or less the same the value 
rose from $42,051,000 to $89,770,000. 


The main imports from France are: 
tinned fish (2,682,600 piastres); tinned 


vegetables (2,354,000 piastres), wines 
(4,125,000 piastres), . spirits and 
liqueurs (2,159,000 piastres), drugs 


(5,092,000 p.), cotton piece goods (10,- 
420,000 p.), rayon piece goods, paper 
and paper products (6,722,000  p.), 
locomotive engines (2,354,000 _—ip.), 
metal products (1,723,000 p.), bicy- 
cles (1,278,000 p.), cars (5,146,000 
p.), small ships (1,933,000 p.). tires 
(2,234,000 p.). 


The principal other supplier is. the 
U.S.A. with 15 millions of piastres or 
19.7% of the total value. Main im- 
ports from the U.S. were: milk (1,841,- 
000 p.), tobacco (2,230,000 p.), raw 
cotton (5,995,000 p.), bitumen & as- 
phalt (1,068,000 p.), cotton piece goods 
(8,912,000 p.), cars (2,059,000 p.). 


EXPORTS 


Exports continue to decrease and 
are the lowest since October 1947: 
13,700 tons (44 millian  piastres) 
against 28,400 tons (65.8 million 
piastres) in March. This decrease is 
due in great part to a drop in the 
export of white rice: 3,233 ‘tons in 
April 13,198 tons in March. The ex- 
port of the following products has also 
dropped: raw hides (178 to 72 t.), 
pepper (130 to 108-t.), kapok (188 to 
120 t.), broken rice (1,155 to 996 t.). 


On the other hand the following in- 
creases should be noted: fish (283 to 
438 t.), fish oil & lard (311 to 558 t.), 
rubber (2,447 to 2,513 t.). Also 416 tons 
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of corn have been exported while no 
export was made in February or 
March. 


France is the biggest buyer with 
31 million piastres or 71% of the total 
value of the exports. Main exports to 
France were: white rice (9,100,000 p.), 
pepper (2,200,000 p.), rubber (15,100,- 
000 p.). 


Second biggest buyer is Singapore 
with almost 4 million piastres or 9.1% 
of the total; rice and rice products. 
(2,800,000 p.)) and corn (800,000 p.) 
are the biggest items. 


Hongkong with 1,900,000 p. or 4% 
of the total is the third biggest buyer. 
Main items were dried fish (507,000 
p.)., dried shrimps (375,000 p.) and 
broken rice (638,000 p). 


Rubber has been exported to the 
U.S.A. Rice and rice products have 
been sent to other French territories. 

No exports were made to China 
during Aprii. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


The deficit of the balance of trade 
has reached in April the record of 134 
million piastres. Nevertheless, due to. 
the improvement registered in the 
first three months of 1948, the deficit 
of the first 4 months of 1948 (181 mil- 
lion piastres), although higher than 
the deficit for the first four months of 
1947 (57 million piastres) is still lower 
than the deficit for the last four 
months of 1947 (226 million piastres). 
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PRICE MOVEMENTS AND PRICE CONTROLS 
IN INDOCHINA 


In the consideration of price de- 
velopments on Indochinese markets, a 
distinction should be made between lo- 
cal products and imported products 
whose prices follow extremely distinct 
tendencies. 


arrivals on markets and caused an in- 
crease in prices. An improvement of 
the situation, in general, and of trans- 
port in particular, developed towards 
the end of the year, when a decrease 
was noted, mainly in the prices of rice, 
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lowed the world markets and constant- 
ly range upon Singapore prices. The 
depression of May-June 1947 was 
therefore noted in the rates for Indo- 
chinese rubber, while the rise towards 
the end of the year did not fail to as- 
sert itself. 

Other products, such as kapok, corn 
and pepper also felt, but to a lesser 
degree, the influence of foreign mar- 


The Saigon products market in 1947 the basic food. J kets; in this case it was mainly the 
developed unfavourably during the The sole Indochina product which French metropolitan market which 
nine first months. Difficulties caused did not follow at all the general ten- caused the changes in local prices. 


by rebel bands to production and cir- 
culation of products greatly decreased 


dency of all products-:was rubber. The 
rates of this international product fol- 


The overall variation of Indochinese 
products prices is shown by the stable 
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INDOCHINA’S IMPORTS IN 1948 


1938 1947 1948 ; 
UNITS monthly , _ First four 
Average April January February March April months 
IMPORTS 
SUOTAPMEONNALE Mec me mney creme oc.5 an SERS 1.000 T. 26,6 13,6 18,7 18,9 22,9 24,9 85.4 
PROP ALA Vial UG Mire oir an er. ee eae: 1,000,000 10 74 60,9 86,0 80,0 178,3 405,2 
Piastres 
Principal Countries of Origin 
Lancome er hers area Eis eee 1.00057. 5,4 ia 5,9 4.8 10,3 10,3 31,3 
Wrench Hin plreusr neta ren ween tee ss 1,4 0,5 0,6 0,2 0,3 0,7 1,8 
TUES Abe arcane weer ewrntntetran Rammene dronaen i 1,4 2,6 2,8 3,8 2,3 5,1 14,0 
LIA cmane mec ete ieee ato icine Tae tees i 0,9 0,5 0,5 = 0,1 0,5 il 
LORS ONES. fyncrien yar cinrs Rinloene si 255 0,9 0,1 0,2 0,1 0,3 0,7 
INGE Dada acilorclogtl erect an ueR ee wie abate a a 5 5,2 2,9 Bat 6,3 6,5 3,8 19,3 
Piastre 
TETATICS MT Py SATE 2 SSeS eT er 1.000 5.374 47.950 26.496 42.573 42.051 89.770 200.890 
ING Soelial, Ie aby ewe a Oe we eae ene a 438 1.235 2.774 1.208 1.733 3.634 9.249 
UES TAG ch Ge a en oo ur - 335 17.703 18.673 25,213 21.720 34.998 91.604 
AYACUL GMa ropereiay ois Voren ax coats «everday akg Rin sess 5 291 1.007 1.492 24 785 2.388 4.689 
LON PKONS Fee aaaak « este ae Seale ote = 651 2.584 Lig 2.101 968 1.380 5.622 
NSE Rt ec oes, RECS I ec URS e 478 816 1.043 2.141 3.525 2.368 9.077 
Principal Import Articles 
MEIKE rOGUCtSE: \. catyneiy tack eit) caer Tons 371 115 145 436 20 339 1.000 
Wheat Plour src acme. ites sale rare f 1.585 360 = i532 29 6 1.567 
SPOtalOeS> Wain. «Sew ee ee coe : 185 656 155 229 70 315 769 
SIDEEN Ri Gamer e ACO OE INURE heme rn ate a 69 = 62 18 7 39 126 
RODACCOLS Melman rset ee eee < 303 28 165 91 379 279 914 
Megetables: iy Akg... Meena aerate: is 1.182 226 114 174 133 404 825 
WANES SY Soh vee sass as BSS ko Na 382 728 242 305 529 739 1.815 
SSDUTIPSTEA "5. Miye  - oriaks aubetes, «SRG EEE. ay fe 73 168 35 73 35 62 205 
Gasoline Wolls: etcn sire: aeuse ie oan a 7.157 3.023 4.158 7.881 6.633 5.027 23.699 
Metals io 6.: sitet eats Aaa: Redes cute Fe 1.652 1.252 1.516 989 506 1.117 4.128 
Man eit ok etoe i tiaet ais he OO eens i 104 71 234 41 76 1833) 486 
ULC) MDAS.Tiwa se one os: Selaies.« Mecwetehvettess Zh 1.530 416 505 — 110 498 Vas 
iCotton: goods Wuans tase ascaniews SO ae S 520 iiss 355 516 239 876 1.986 
Faper, PapPerWarewy, «sai « sarees soleraree 515 274 457 543 447 1.168 2.615 
Machines itools = s. « .ccnirearcss Geocieectie FA 242 118 470 371 1.544 748 Byes: 
Metal go0dS! — a.c-ichsinaninttes asteitetearyslras . 613 2.030 1.074 305 1.228 1.611 4.218 
DD CTR POONS) ras, Surcrasusstannevuniome ties 3 107 62 150 74 53 159 436 
Motor® Carsten ced ee oe Number 140 282 285 222 171 344 1.022 
2 Piastre 
MES Ee VOGUCUS ea cate nucrssies scien ectia eae 1,000 268 405 849 2.643 299 2.939 6.730 
AVE ald Cobh Se RRO S ES ee Ome Se Hs 262 647 — 1.910 78 17 2.005 
ROLALOGS am metres tienen cde ater aie é 16 598 211 450 114 502 1.277 
ULAR ae ies Rocca ame ee < 13 —_ 396 143 34 66 639 
POD ACCOM ketate rig else tat-antione Teen fer eas a 287 136 1.156 2.077 4.102 3.800 11.130 
Weseltabless) lycrasterimee ster sere is 135 814 875 1.162 905 2.828 StS 
MATES = eae ore penne Cages uor SE eancn as 5 116 5.033 1.465 1.872 3.267 3.739 10.343 
Spirits RRO O80 Go,dOn gOINTO GOCE x 45 2.637 540 1.291 668 1.129 3.592 
Gasoline ® ous foci en mee oO 636 911 1.703 4.550 4.018 3.932 14.203 
IVGt alsa mere cme resantecn cm teats * 420 1.121 1.945 2.100 1.579 2.660 8.284 
Vat wera the en ee ee m 285 1.830 4.310 2.571 2.202 5.768 14.851 
UULEM ALS Meese costae ne hte - 463 749 4.489 — 658 2.357 4.504 
Cotton s00ds" een cauctcu ce rant roan “ 1.617 32.650 10.506 17.380 11.487 45.025 84.408 
Raper, Daperware | le nsecas: sass 4 353 1.367 2.636 3.478 4.286 9.570 20.381 
IMaChINES tOGIS “Wr osccaan ss eae FA 456 1.651 5.231 6.79 6.606 10.940 29.274 
Metals OOdS* aie entra nee emt nor Cin * 477 3.830 2.809 2.462 3.954 7.936 17.161 
RU DDer. SOOUS Mae ete cme cb aD) 743 2.097 1.216 1.058 2.794 7.165 
WLOUOMMCarS mmcrreciore tee sactenrcire coe " 536 3.919 4.060 5.246 4.866 8.989 23.161 
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index of wholesale prices of local pro- 
ducts which, starting from 708 in Dec- 
ember 1946 (on the basis of 100 in the 
first half of 1939) reached the maxi- 
mum of 1,460 in September 1947 to de- 
crease in December to 1,388. 


Prices of Imported products 


Through substantial imports, which 
improved the supply of Indochina in 
foreign products from the end of 1946, 
prices decreased during the greater 
part of 1947, in spite of important in- 
creases in prices on foreign markets. 
This decrease was clearly stressed‘ in 
the beginning of the year by the reduc- 
tion of special taxes which increased 
prices of products at the entry into the 
country. The reduction was mainly 
directed towards cotton fabrics. 

The overall index for wholesale 


prices for products imported to Saigon, 
which was at 1,310 in December 1946 
thus decreased to 1,170 in September 
1947. The increase of world prices, 
which was mainly noted on the French 
market, caused later an increase of 
prices of foreign products in Indochina; 
the index thus increased to 1,254 in 
December 1947. 


Price control measures 


In the beginning of 1947, the regula- 
tion of prices in Indochina was the 
object of a general change following 
the publication of a decree of January 
25, 1947. All previous regulations 
which were enforced during the war 
years were thus regrouped in conform- 
ity with the new economic conditions. 
All imported goods as well as local, 
sold for internal consumption, are 
placed in wholesale and in retail, un- 


' 


der a control which differs according 
to various categories. 

For products falling under fiscal con- 
sumption taxes, tobacco and _ alcohols, 
the sale prices at all levels are fixed 
by Financial Services. Other products 
are price controlled by placing them 
under prior registration of cost prices. 
The Price Control takes into considera- 
tion various margins of gain, deter- 
mined for wholesale and retail. 

The registration of prices of all im- 
ported goods as well as of certain local 
products ‘sugar, pharmaceutical  pro- 
ducts, rubber and dried fish) is in the 
hands of Central Price Committee or- 
ganised by a decree of December 8, 
1946. The registration of prices of 
other goods is in the hands of local 
Committees organised by economic 
Boards of the different States of Indo- 
china. 


INDOCHINA’S EXPORTS IN 1948 


EXPORTS 


Total Tonnage 
Total Value 


SVANCO MaRS Aceices.. bee unin « ie ene 
EVEN COM EMpPILG Oe ..s ais vst ya ciecaen one 
ESTAR Mode thal ae eee «hte at ie oe ce 
Hongkong 
Singapore 
China 


China 


datas TS 


Raw Hides 
Fish, dried 


GelPannOh 0: aN... hersiich Ace 
pivoMeriagies Aa Nos sachs. 


Rubber 


1938 1947 1948 
UNITS monthly First four 
Average April January February March April months 
1.000 T. 136,1 24,4 24,7 34,1 28,4 13,7 100,9 
1.000.000 19 43 49,3 64,7 65,8 44,0 223.8 
Piastre 
Principal Countries of Origin 
1.000 T 79,8 4,3 5,3 2,6 8,2 6,4 22,5 
* 10.8 5,2 33 21,6 12.3 0,3 37,5 
” 2,0 3,6 0,4 0,2 0,5 1,4 2,5 
is 14,3 1,0 0,6 0,3 0,3 0,7 1.9 
6,1 3,0 Diy 8,1 5,3 3,9 30,0 
» 2,0 0,3 = = 0,1 _ 0,1 
Piastre 
1.000 9.073 11.170 24.274 13.099 28.762 31.147 97.282 
1.139 5.236 5.768 38.938 24.242 721 69.669 
: 2017 11.860 1.454 1.164 795 1.380 4.793 
ir 1.502 1.278 895 508 1.446 1.938 4.787 
1.877 5.585 13.317 8.464 6.568 3.986 32.335 
- 171 207 = 25 143 = 168 
Principal Export Articles 
Tons 198 103 65 11 178 72 326 
“ 2.661 130 55 167 293 433 953 
is 79 344 14 78 311 558 961 
Mi 33.110 = 1.535 40 = 416 1.991 
‘! 4.660 297 = = 118 309 427 
a 54.108 9.648 3.557 22.491 13.198 3.223 42.469 
- 14.534 4.942 4.081 2.601 1.155 996 8.833 
is 8.261 1.407 6.396 4.131 2.296 2.977 15.800 
és 458 — 46 129 130 108 413 
‘ 28 _ — = = 7 7 
is 1 225 65 = 14 = 79 
4 4.835 6.178 4.578 1.925 2.447 2.518 11.463 
55 310 2 71 112 188 126 491 
Piastre 
1.000 150 643 456 371 1.588 1.119 3.534 
; 578 371 195 317 623 1.298 2.433 
é 9 1.166 53 267 1.067 1,927 3.314 
i 2.992 _ 3.058 78 =e 827 3.963 
@ 441 207 =o es 1.374 369 1.743 
: 5:783 7.250 5.483 40.292 25.113 9.379 80.267 
a 1.288 5.363 4.242 3.380 1.835 1.795 11.252 
¥ 430 1.814 5.731 3.782 2.141 2.381 14.035 
. 142 = 870 2.544 2.839 2.356 8.609 
a 37 — — — a 173 173 
a == 872 84 = 49 oe 133 
iy 5.170 20,240 21.419 8.809 13.551 16.759 60.538 
7 180 2 353 414 1.162 802 2,731 
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A special compensation account, 
created on January 14, 1946 and direct- 
ed by the Bureau of Foreign Trade, 
allows through special taxation to ad- 
just prices of imported products thus 
aligning them to the average level of 
prices in Indochina. 

The control of prices of local pro- 
ducts (agricultural and handicraft) is 
applied only in rare cases, leaving 
thus a great deal of liberty in the de- 
termination of prices. 


* * * a 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUC- 
TION IN INDOCHINA 


REPORT FOR APRIL & MAY 1948 
Coal 


Production in April (29,443 tons) 
was smaller than in March (35,814 
tons) but higher than in February 
(25,004 tons). 

Local sales (16,443 tons) were also 
smaller than in March (25,811). On 
the other hand 7,662 tons were ex- 
ported in April while there had been 
no exportations in March. 

Stocks on hand have § slightiy in- 
ereased: 53,653 tons on April 30th, 
against 51,807 tons on April Ist. 


Cement 


increasing steadily: 
7,038 tons of raw cement and 7,919 
tons of pulverised cement in May 
against 4,818 and 7,418 tons in April, 
3,581 and 4,142 tons in March. 

Sales have also increased; 9,015 tons 
in May against 7,345 tons in April. 

Of these sales 2,690 tons were ex- 
ported to Hongkong, an _ increase of 
690 tons over the preceding month. 

Stocks on hand at the end of Mav 
were 2,769 tons of raw cement and 937 
tons of ground cement against 3,163 
and 2,090 tons at the end of Aoril. 


Rubber 


Production is 


Production of rubber goods in May 
(31.5 tons) was smaller than in April 
(53.5 tons) but higher than in March 
(22 tons) and February (30 tons). 


Soap 


Production in May and April 
been about the same: 350 tons of 
washing soap and 70 tons. of toilet 
soap in May against 350 tons and 50 
tons in April. 


has 


Miscellaneous industries 


In Cochinchina production of alco- 
hol rose in May to 4,740 hl. against 
2,853 hl. in April. Sales in May can 
be divided as follows: 3,723 hl. of 
native alcohol, 248 hl. of drinkable 
alcohol 90 degrees, 136 hl. of denatur- 
ed alcohol also 90. Stocks on May 28 
were 2,379 hl. against 1,667 hl. on 
April 28. 

In Cambodia production of pure ai- 
cohol rose in April to 719 tons against 
659 tons in March. 

Production of Oxygen and Acetylen 
has been  constant:—18,126 cubic 
meters of Oxygen and 9,621 cubie 
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ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN INDONESIA 


The Economic Situation of South 
East Coast of Sumatra during 
June 1948 


Admission of the Old Java-Bank 
notes into the circulation has had no 
influence whatsoever on commodity 
prices, which are continually declining, 
especially the prices of coconut-oil, 
dried fish, salt and nuts and _ seeds. 
The price of rice dropped from f1.1.35 
to fi. 1.05 per kg. 

The production of agricultural es- 
tates during May was as follows: 


RUDDER” Pilcuucccn cmt ease 3,800 tons 
Palos 4.5 Sue hiswen ete nas oy (a 
Palm=Kernels eee oe Sy iss 
Hard rope fibre”. «cer 500 ,, 


ROD neeac cscs ae ner ea eae DD ss 

The native rubber production is very 
difficult to estimate. Stocks of 4-remill- 
ing mills are 1,460 tons of wet slabs 
and 800 tons of milled rubber. 

One millioh meters of textiles have 
been made available for the free mar- 
ket, which seem to be adequate for the 
local demand. 

The following were the export-re- 


turns for June and the first half of 
1948. 

Ist. half 

June 1948 of 1948 

tons tons 

Rubber. ).o<.cceees cae 5,521 21,962 

Pabireoilas ice wat cas 432 2,458 

Palm-Kernels....... 2,000 2,979 

Hard rope fibre ..... 1,275 3,061 

Tobacco! ~ sche w< Sis 201 

Pinang “saspeees cca 262 

Tea nctinetmenssceec 37 37 
Copra 


From the Ist. of July 1948 the buy- 
ing prices of copra in East-Indonesia 
will be increased as follows: (the 
figures between brackets are the prices 
fixed on April Ist., 1948). 


Sundried A (max. 5% lacks) 
) 


es B (max. UE 
Mixed (max. SN ayy 9) 
Telquel (above 30% 39) 


the quiet prevailing in this area trade, 
industry and agriculture can develop 
steadily. 

Prices have decreased in every part 
of South Sumatra. At present all es- 
tates, most of which are producing 
again, are under private managenient. 
Railway traffic is on the increase; coal 
transport amounted to 11,904 tons in 
February, compared with 26,534 tons 
in March (the peak figure since the 
Boekit Assem mines were put in 
operation again), and 24,905 in April. 
The Boekit Assem mines _ have 
produced nearly 25,000 tons of coal, 
as a result of which supplies in the 
port of shipment, Kertavti, rose to 
nearly 48,000 tons. 

In May, however, about 40,000 tons 
of coal were expected to be shipped, 
which would dispose, for the time be- 
ing, of the surplus stock. 

Exports of native rubber 
creasing. The total value of rubber 
exported during April amounted to 
2,067,256 Straits dollars. In that month 
the rubber remilling plants were set 
in operation again; now they work at 
their full capacity of 750 tons per 
month, which means a_ considerable 
gain in foreign currency on rubber ex- 
ports. 


are in- 
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Central Java 


Gradually normal conditions are 
coming back. The owners resume the 
management of their estates together 
with the financial responsibilities, 
which rested partly with the author- 
ities. 

In the Dutch-occupied territories of 
Central Java there are 102. estates, 
including 15 sugar, one tobacco and 86 
upland plantations. By the end of 


per 100 kg. 
fl. 46 


(fl. 36) 
fl. 45 (fl. 35) 
fl. 43 (fl. 33) 
fl. 40 (fl. 28) 


The export of copra during June1948 was about 27,000 tons. 


South Sumatra 


The economic situation was favour- 
able in April. The roads are repaired 
on a large scale, so that traffic is in- 
creasing everywhere. As a result of 


meters of Acetylen in May; 17,500 
cubic meters and 9,300 cubic meters in 
April. 

Production of cigarettes in May was 
338 tons, a slight increase on April 
(319 tons). 

Production of cotton yarn 20’s 
(10,718 kgs.) in May was lower than 
in April (14,723 kgs.) but production 
of cotton yarn 28’s rose to 1,521 kgs 
against 1,304 kgs. in April. Stocks of 
cotton yarn 20’s were: 28,460 kgs. 
end of May; 23,745 kgs. end of April. 


April 1948, 14 estates (one sugar and 
13 upland estates) were still under the 
control of the Department of Economic 
Affairs. On the upland estates work 
was resumed on a total area of 22,261 
hectares (in Marca 18,080 hectares). 
By the end of April 51 per cent of this 
area was yielding crops, but as a re- 
sult of devastation and neglect the 
yield was lower than before the war. 


In April the output of rubber 
amounted to 96 tons, of kapok to 123 
tons, kapok seeds 26 tons, cinchona 
over 6 tons, cocoa 29 tons, nutmeg 1 
ton and tea 4 tons. A number of estates 
did not supply figures, so that the ac- 
tual production was larger than the 
above figures show. 


The supply of fish in Central Java 
totalled about 800 tons in March and 
about 700 tons in April. This decrease 
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was caused by the extremely heavy 
wasn of the waves, which influenced 
fishing unfavourably during the whole 
month. Wood production is ever  in- 
creasing, the estimate for May being 
8,060 cubic metres of timber. d 
“Railway traffic also shows a steady 
expansion. 


East Java 


The extension of rail and road ‘trans- 
port points to the safety prevailing al- 
most everywhere. The supply of a 
larger number of means of transport 
facilitated the work of various govern- 
ment services, who can now develop 
greater activity than before. The food 
situation in the whole of East Java 
may be considered favourable and 
everywhere the fall in retail prices 
continues. The index numbers for 
food continue to show a decrease as 
well. In Soerabaya the index number 
was 1335 in January 1948, 1243 in 
February and 1166 in March. Cotton 
is not very promising, partly through 
unfavourable weather conditions, part- 
ly through lack of maintenance. 

By the end of April cnly 23 out of 
the 105 upland estates in East Java 
with which communication has been es- 
tablished were still under the control 
of the Department of Economic Affairs; 
the owners of the other éstates had al- 
ready taken over the management 
from this Ministry, as had the owners 
of the sugar estates (35) and of the 
tobacco estates (16) lying in this area. 

The area to be planted with sugar 
cane for the 1949 crop is estimated at 
17,000, hectares or about three times 
the acreage now under cultivation. 
Sugar exports up to April 30th, 1948, 
amounted to 21,673 tons. The upland 
estates now cover an area of some 
39,800 hectares, as compared with 
49,400 hectares before the war. 

By the end of April 52 rubber es- 
tates were in operation, which had 
yielded nearly 485,000 kilograms of 
rubber in March. In that month 4 
coffee plantations covering an area of 
844 hectares turned out 101 quinials. 
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Imports and Exports in Indonesia in 
March 1948 


Total Indonesian exports in March 
1948 rose to 333,000 tons to the value 
of fi. 66,126,000, compared with 289.476 
tons, value fis. 61,893,000 during Feb- 
ruary. 

Comparing this year’s March figures 
with those for March 1947 it appears 
that the volume of exports was four 
times as large as last year. Compared 
with December there is an increase of 
about 40 per cent. 

The main _ products 
March 1948 were:— 

Rubber 22,873 tons,. value fis. 18,539,- 
000; (February 16,549 tons, value fis. 
13,009,000). 

Copra 13,042 tons, value fis. 7,518,- 
375; (February 14,861 tons, value fis. 
7,857,000). 

Sugar 2,521 tons, value fis. 1,512,000; 
(February 8,726 tons, value fis. 4,528,- 
(000). 

Tobacco 21 tons, value fis. 62,208; 
(February 412 tons, value fis: 874,000). 


exported in 


Tea 359 tons, value fis. 959,434; 
(February 257 tons, value fis. 690,000). 

Oil products 264,213 tons, value fis. 
14,799,000; (February 223,194 tons, 
value fis. 12,760,000). 

Tin 4,206 tons, value fis. 15,228,000; 
nae 4,758 tons, value fis. 16,133,- 

). 


Largest buyers from Indonesia: 


Netherlands fis. 23,757,000 (Feb- 
ruary fis. 20,018,000), Singapore fis. 
14,685,000 (February fis. 11,460,000), 


United States of America fis. 11,145,000 
(February fis. 14,757,000). 

Japan fis. 2,933,000 (February fis. 
959,000), Sweden fis. 2.101,000 (Feb- 
ruary fis. 61,000). 

Hongkong fis. 1,784,000 (February 
fis. 2,632,000), Great Britain fis. 1,352.- 
000 (February fis. 965,000). 


Imports in March 1948 


Imports mounted to fis. 123,000,000 
or 164,000 tons (February fils. 64, 080,- 
000.) The main import products were:- 
fabrics and yarns fis. 51 miilion, rice 
fis. 9 million, machinery, apparatus 
and parts fis. 7 million. 


The principal suppliers were:- 
Japan fis. 35 million, Netherlands fs. 
23 million, United States fis. 20 million, 
Burma fis. 6.5 million and Australia 
fis. 5.5 million. 


Imports into Indonesia in April 1948 


Imports into Indonesia in April 1948 
amounted to 107,000 tons to the value 
of fis. 64.5 million. The difference be- 
tween these two months is mainly due 
to the very large imports during March 
of a number of essential articles  in- 
cluding food, textiles and machinery. 


During April imports from the Unit- 
ed States amounted to fis. 17,400,000 
(March 20,000,000), those from The 
Netherlands to fis. 15,400,000 (March 
23,000,000), from Japan fis. 8,000,000 
March 35,000,000), from Siam fis. 
3,200,000 (March 3,100,000), from Bel- 
gium ils. 2,150,000 (March 1,700,000) 
and from China fis. 1,834,000 (March 
4,900,000). 


APPROVED EXPORT & IMPORT 
ARTICLES IN SOUTH KOREA 


The interim government of South 
Korea has issued the following new 
list of improved import and export 
commodities which superseded all 
other lists. All goods or commodities 
not on the approved list are to be con- 
sidered prohibited for import or ex- 
port unless specific approval is obtain- 
ed from the Korean Department of 
Commerce. The regulations apply to 
trade with that portion of Korea locat- 
ed south of the thirty-eighth parallel. 


Among the approved exports are 
agar (except 1947-48 crop); fish livers; 
gallnuts; molybdenum; manganese; co- 
balt; kaolin; tale; graphite; zine ore; 
beryllium; fluorite; silica sand; pyro- 
phyllite; monazite; asbestos; ferro 
tungsten, and ginseng. 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
REPORTS 


Hongkong Metal Products 


About 50 metal product factories 
@re now in operation which give ein- 
ployment to about 3,6¢0 workérs. This 
figure does not include those engaged 
in flashlight factories. 


The following are the principal me- 
tal products manufactured locally :— 
lanterns; gasoline lamps, kerosine 
lamps; sewing needles; charcoal irons; 
umbrella ribs; iron nails, iron screws, 
hinges, padlocks, knives and cuttery. 
These products are mostly exported to 
Malaya, French Indo-China, Siam, 
Dutch East Indies, the Philippines, In- 
dia, British East and West Africa. The 
demand in China is exceptionally 
brisk, however, due to the import res- 
trictions exports have decreased con- 
siderably. 


Lanterns;— 


The monthly export exceeds 10,000 
dozen and is mostly directed to Africa, 
Philippines, Siam, the Near East. The 
combined production of the two major 
factories averages 9,000 dozen. per 
month. About 750 workers are being 
employed by the two principal lantern 
factories. 


Iron Nails:— 


Monthly exports exceed 5,000 bar- 
rels (1 barrel contains 100 catties) and 
are mostly shipped to the Philippines 
and Siam. The largest and most effi- 
ciently operated iron nail factory 
which produces three fifths of the to- 
tal local output, exports alone 2,000 to 
3,000 barrels to the Philippines and 
about 5,000 boxes (1 box contain 48 
lbs.) per month to Siam. The large 
size nails are specially suitable for’ 
constructional purposes in those two 
countries. 


Factories in this line have reaped 
unusual profits in 1946 when large 
quantities were required in China with 
little imports available from abroad, 
At that time, the price was quoted at 


, 


HK$170 per picul. However, fresh 
shipments have meanwhile arrived 
from Belgium and other European 


countries and while the price of im- 
ported nails was HK$50 to $80 locally 
made nails still ranged in vrice from 
$70 to $100 per barrel (100  catties). 
Thus they were unable to compete 
with foreign goods which were natur- 
ally more appreciated by the local 
market after the long absence of es- 
pecially Belgian nails. 


Sewing Needles:— 


There is only one factery which pro- 
duces sewing needles and the monthly 
production ranges from 300 to 400 
cases (1 case contains 250,000 needles). 
Exports are mostly directed to the 
Middle East, Africa, Siam, India, and 
China. 


During last year, the price in China 
was around HK$100 per 10,000 needles 
but this rate dropped to about $30 at 
the end of 1947. 
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Gasoline Lamps:— 


The production of gasoline lamps is 
maintained by a single factory and re- 
quirements are exceptionally iarge in 
the South Sea Areas, the Near East, 
East Africa and India. Over 3,000 
lamps are usually mantfactured in a 
month’s time. This figure could be in- 
creased to 9,000 when operating tvo 
shifts. The peculiar noise made by 
the locally made lamps has been reduc- 
ed by 40% and at the same time grea- 
ter brilliance has been achieved. 


* * * a 


Aerated Water Industry 


The supply of aerated water is ade- 
quately maintained by two iocal fac- 
tories viz. the A. S. Watson & Co. Ltd. 
and the On Lok Co. 

WATSON & Co Ltd.:—This organi- 
sation, employing 200 to 300 workers, 
occupies 8 blocks of buildings for use 
as a Main Office, Staff Quarters, Main 
Factory, Electricity Generating Sta- 
tion, Godown, Cold Storage Godown, 
Garage, etc. and possesses 34 motor 
trucks each of which can carry a load 
of over 3,000 bottles. 

A new spacious factory is being 
erected in Kowloon which, after com- 
pletion, should .further increase the 
production and sales of Watson’s 
aerated waters. 

The Company is also well known as 
a dispensary and manufacturer of 
medicines and toilet articles. Its com- 
mercial department has been sucagss- 
ful during the last 2 years. 

The shares of the Company are al- 
ways among the favourites in the local 
stock market and command high prices 
as a consequence of the steady good 
earnings and payments of dividends 
by the Company. 

Before the outbreak of the hostilities 
in 1941, branch factories were estab- 
lished in the Philippines, in Canton & 
Shanghai but they were closed as a 
result of the war and the Hong Kong 
factory was the only one to survive in 
the Far East after the end of the sec- 
ond World War. 

By utilising two units of most re- 
cently built machinery and six units 
of old machinery, the present capacity 
production is about 200.600 bottles per 
day. More of the latest types of ma- 
chinery were ordered from England 
and after the arrival of these, the old 
ones may be considered obsolete and 
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might be disposed. The new type ma- 
chines require the sefvice of only one 
worker whereas 12 workers are now 
necessary to operate an old type ma- 
chine. 

Aerated water is manufactured 
mainly in four kinds: orange, cream 
soda, sarsaparilla, and lemon. Apart 
from being consumed locally, Watson’s 
aerated waters are exported to Macao, 
China, several Far Eastern cities and 
even to San Francisco. 

ON LOK AERATED WATER Co:— 
With an initial capital of $150,000, this 
company has been established 13 years 
ago. During the Japanese occupation, 
their business was greatly hampered 
due to the unavailability of the re- 
quired materials. However as far as 
their machinery and equipment are 
concerned, they suffered no loss what- 
soever so that the revival of their 
business had been progressing with 
great speed after the cessation of hos: 
tilities. 

At present, the daily output is about 
42,000 bottles. For the period 1946 to 
1947, they have reaped unusual profits, 
estimated at $500,000 and it is anti- 
cipated that the capital will now be 
increased to $1 million. Preparations 
are being made to establish a branch 
factory in Canton to expand their 
business in South China. 

COCA COLA:—Formerly Watson & 
Co. were appointed as the sole agent 
of- this kind of aerated water which is 
popular in Central & South China. 
However, a dispute arose between the 
two parties with regard to the distri- 
bution of profits end a separation in 
business relations resulted. It is ex- 
pected that a new factory will be 
opened here in the near future as a 
branch of the American producers. 
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Gourmet Powder Industry 


Over 10 gourmet powder factories 
have been registered so far and among 
them, the Tien Chu Factory is consi- 
dered the largest and most efficiently 
operated factory in this line. During 
the Japanese occupation, as most of 
these factories had suffered consider- 
able iosses which were far tov great 
to be replenished in a short time, the 
Tien Chu Factory was the first one to 
resume operation after the cessation 
of hostilities. The resent monthly 
production of this factory alone ex- 
ceeds 80,000 pounds. 


Exports of locally made gourmet 
powder are mostly directed to Singa- 
pore, Dutch East Indies, Siam, French 
Indo-China, the Philippines, South 
Africa. At present the demand in 
both Singapore and Siam is compara- 
tively brisk. 

Due to the restrictions on foreign 
exchange in the Netherlands East In- 
dies, wherein the requirement for this 
commodity is always large, exports 
had to be curtailed. However, as res- 
trictions on foreign exchange for the 
import of Chinese foodstuffs have been 
somewhat alleviated, better sales are 
now expected. 

After the liberation of Hong Kong, 
all factories had done a_ prosperous. 
business as orders for large quantities 
were coming in from abroad.- Foreign 
stocks had been completely exhausted 
abroad during the Pacific War. This 
period of prosperity continued until 
February/March 1947 when the first 
post-war shipment of gourmet powder 
in large quantities had been imported 
from U.S. and subsequent  consign- 
ments usually amounted to a few tons 
each. ‘The business of local factories 
declined further after August, 1947, 
when private trade between Hong 
Kong and Japan resumed. Ever since 
that time, the famous Japanese Gour- 
met Powder, which had enjoyed pre- 
war popularity in this market and 
everywhere, again made its appear- 
ance after a long absence and about 
1,000 pounds are now unloaded each 
time a shipment of gourmet powder is 
made from Japan. 

As far as quality is concerned, local- 
ly made gourmet powder can_ easily 
compete with the U.S. one. The most 
important factor which contributes to 
the slump in business is the high cost 
price which ranges from HK$12 to $14 
per pound. Being slightly inferior in 
taste, the price of those powders im- 
ported from U.S. varies from $8.00 to: 
$12.00 and those of Japanese origin 
cost about HK$13.00 per pound. 

The result of the deterioration in 
business was the suspension of several 
smaller factories some of whom went 
bankrupt. In order to continue in 
their line, some factories have adopt- 
ed the method of purchasing American 
gourmet powder and repacking it lo- 
cally. Others stated that they are 
preparing to shift into China to re- 
sume their business in China but as 
shortage of materials as well’ as fin- 
ancial chaos prevail there, this method 
will prove entirely fruitless. 


